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Yeltsin faces a dilemma after a defiant Russian parliament again rejects Viktor Chernomyrdin as prime minister 


I f you are someone who loves reading, delights in literary 
debate and welcomes a passionate polemic, it’s time you 
buried your nose in the London Review of Books. And if that 
same nose likes to get on the trail ofa bargain it will appreciate the 
extraordinary offer we are running this month: 50% off the 
regular rate for a one-year subscription plus 6 additional issues 
free. Firstly, on receipt of a one-year payment, we'll deliver six 
fortnightly issues of the magazine ftei. Secondly, we’ll send you 
a further 24 issues at a 50% discount. Thirdly, should you decide 
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with a broad platform for debate. At the same time it regularly 
surprises, intrigues and entertains, with subject matter 
that - whether provocative (‘Pornography and Free Speech’) 
or positively quirky (‘The History of Smells’) - is invariably 
presented with authority and pungent wit. 

‘Intelligence without stuffiness’ 

This is how David Sexton summed up the London Review of 
Books. ‘Virtuoso performances...’ declared The Times. For 
Alan Bennett it is ‘the liveliest.. .most serious. ..most radical 
literary magazine we have’ and Helena Kennedy considers it 
‘admirable for its intelligence’. So engrossing is the magazine's 
content that many of our readers (over half of whom have two 
degrees!) spend over four hours reading every issue. 

Less than the cost of a Sunday newspaper 

With our special offer, the London Review of Books costs less 
than a Sunday newspaper - but provides far more intellectual 
substance, lastingvalue and sheer enjoyment. To start receiving 
your six free issues, with absolutely nothing to lose, send us the 
coupon with your payment now. 


R USSIA was at the mercy of 
deepening economic chaos 
I ad the state Duma on Monday 
■ refused for a second time to 
I confirm Uie acting prime min- 
I bter, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 

| daring President Boris Yeltsin 
l tuback down or charge forward 
' into the political unknown. 


Another rejection would mean 
dissolution of the Duma and 
fresh elections, likely to produce 
an even more hostile parliament 
to him. Or Mr Yeltsin could sub- 
mit a new candidate, most Ukely 
Moscow’s mayor Yuri Luzhkov, 
whom the left-patriot bloc in die 
Duma say they would support. 


Unfettered capital 
Ispells global doom 


COMMENT 

John Gray 


B: 


ILL CLINTON and Tony Blair 
are insisting that Russia and 
Asia press on with market rc- 
v-niL Tliey have nol understood that 
-viiumk- meltdown in these coun- 
is chiefly a result of anarchy in 
ri'jtal markets. Their incoinprelien- 
bodes ill for the world, and for 
licit own political futures. 

Russia is undergoing its second 
anomic collapse in less than a 
■fade. Since Yeltsin's market re- 
■Tiis began in 1991. production 
n« halved. At least a half of what re- 
I nvuns occurs in a barter economy. 
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ISSUES FREE AND 50% OFF 

to cancel after receiving your six free issues, you can 
do so and we’ll refund every penny of your subscription. So you 
stand to gain a total of 30 issues, with absolutely no risk. 

But the real reward is in the writing 
In any edition of the London Review of Books you’ll find over a 
dozen in-depth essays covering areas of wide intellectual interest 
- from literature, poetry, politics and history to philosophy, 
science and the arts - by leading writers, thinkers and commentators. 
Recent examples include: Adam Phillips on Martin Amis, Iain 
Sinclair on the Millennium Dome, John Lanchester on ‘Fatties’, 
Jenny Diski on the ‘Titanic’ and Alan Bennett’s 1997 Diary. 

Provocative and pungent 

Fiercely independent and unashamedly controversial, the 
London Review of Books provides both authors and readers 
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; m °f millions of people scarcely 
rfuiemotieyatall. 

F Much of the population, including 
I . . m c 'Ues. survives only by grow- 
I its own food. After years of "eco- 

- — — — ncnuc modernisation", driven on by 

^olleas pressure from the West, 
r 1 *? has been reduced to a 
“W pre-modern, subsistence 
H'onooiy. 

Ru«ian agriculture and manufac- 
” nnot he rescued from col- 
^ without protection from world 
Kets and curbs on the mobility 
vetoing such mea- 

I s ‘ “ e We st hag made a second 
ljjf.k? e °. f regime in Russia more 

•V. and ensured that any govern- 
2«iat emerges from the current 
f “ow-piay ‘n the Kremlin wUl be 

II which anti-Western parties 
*5® a pivotal position. 
i-fla«A° l i lp ? r,80n wItl1 deepening 

- Hon in Japan, Russia’s collapse 
yaking — in- 
Western policies to- 
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wards Japan hnve been bungling 
and hnbristk-. Japan lias been told it 
must fight deflation by adopting 
Keynesian policies. But culling 
taxes ami increasing public spending 
will not kick-start the Japanese eco- 
nomy. It will merely increase sav- 
ings and the flow of money abroad. 

Western governments have not 
noticed that, when interest rates are 
near rock-bottom, confidence has 
evaporated and capital is free to 
move anywhere in the world, such 
policies have as much effect — as 
Keynes himself put It — as pushing 
on a piece of string. Under Western 
pressure, Japan has given up many 
of the controls it had on the eco- 
nomy. It may now have no alterna- 
tive to engineering an inflation. 

On the surface, China’s economy 
looks in healthier shape than 
Japan’s. Protected by Its consistent, 
well-founded contempt for Western 
advice, the Chinese government 
has retained control of the com- 
manding heights. By spurning the 
West’s demands for economic liber- 
alisation it has been able to insulate 
the country from the worst effects 
of the depression that has struck its 
neighbours. Despite that, deflation 
i9 gaining hold. China’s government 
will do anything it can to stave off 
spiralling unemployment and pre- 
vent the country following Indo- 
nesia and Russia Into political chaos. 
Sooner or later, it will be forced b 
devalue the currency. At that point, 
If not before, the yen Is likely also to 
go into free-fall. 

All the conditions are already in 
' continued on page 4 
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Moscow tastes bitter fruit of rouble’s collapse 


Tom Whltehouse fn Moscow 


sal states are represented 
on Elshan's roadside food stall 
in central Mobcow. There are 
tomatoes and aubergines from 
his native Azerbaijan, melons 
from Uzbekistan, walnuts from ■ 
Kyrgyzstan and peaches from 
Moldova. And from Russia? 

“Russia has rich soil but pro- 
duces nothing because nobody 
wants to work, and everyone 
steals from each other,” said 
Elahan. "These potatoes are 
Russian, but, look, they’re rot- 
ting already.” 

Russia’s financial collapse baa 
cruelly exposed Its failing agri- 
culture. 

Imported non-perishable 
goods — such as vegetable oil, 
pasta and salt — make up be- 


tween 60 and 65 per cent of the 
food products sold in Russia, 
and up to 85 per cent of those In 
Moscow. They have been the first 
to disappear from the shelves as 
people start hoarding for winter. 
There is no Immediate prospect 
of them being replaced. 

Russian companies liave 
stopped buying food abroad. 

With the rouble still tumbling. It 
Is more profitable to keep any 
hard currency they did not lose In 
the banks, rather than spend it 

Meanwhile foreign exporters 
are cancelling food deliveries be- 
cause they will not accept pay- 
ment In roubles. 

Now, even the succulent fruits 
of the former Soviet Union are In 
short supply. 

' “Farmers lb Azerbaijan and 
Uzbekistan do not want to sell 
their produce for roubles any 


more, because roubles ore 
worthless,” said Elahan. “But 
as long as Russians don't mind 
eating rotten potatoes, they 
shouldn’t starve.” 

Hie security council secretary, 
Alexander Kokoshln, tried to re- 
assure people that there wag "no 
danger of a famine” because, as 
well as the potatoes, there la 18 
million tonnes of grain from last 
year’s harvest still In stock. , 

But since H comes only a 
month after promises that the 
rouble would not be devalued, 
ordinary Russians are riot con- 
vinced. 

The harvest is down 48.2 per 
cent on last year. In the for east, 
the food situation is already offi- 
cially described as "dangerous”. 


Murdoch reaches for the red stars 


Reporters 

T[L b re' tok « wer in 

hs,or! '' whlch «uld 
wor ^' s m °5t powerful 
'SST 5 ™"* control of Uie 
' i vestil fl . C I 6 ? fooUj all club, is to be 
by Britaln ’ 8 0fflce of 

^&r taofab - h 

($960 million) 
Ch~“^ h '° BSkyB for 
^llite tv" ^ nted wou 'd give the 
j£ '-non grip on 
%lshfcSwi. right, to 
Mtorh 0t ^ a 8 ^ rem l er division. 
.Chester United and BSkyB 


have confirmed that they are in 
negotiations. A final decision on the 
takeover deal is expected this week. 

■ The UK Trade and Industry Sec- 
retary, Peter Mandelson, promised a 
scrupulous inquiry, as angry Labour 
MPa and disgruntled football Ians 
called for the deal to be referred to 
the Monopolies Commission. 

Ministers are. privately unhappy 
at having been pushed' into, a cleft 
stick: If the Government approves 
the' deal, It risks i alienating a sub- 
stantial section of fans: if it blocks it, 
it risks losing the support. .of the 
Murdoch papers- . ' A 

Criticism of -the -deal caine as 


United's share price soared, with 
£123 million added to the club’s 
value. The drama of the takeover 
has been heightened with rumours 
of rival bids from other broadcasters. 

Britain’s sports minister, Tony 
Banks, said a monopoly inquiry 
could be warranted, while football 
supporter groups claimed that the 
country's biggest broadcaster of 
football would have an unfair advan- 
tage If it also owned the biggest club 

BSkyB has the rights to televise all 
Premier League games till the end 
of 2001, in a deal worth £647 million. 

Comment, page 12 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


US is acting as judge, 
jury and executioner 


a ever, after the massive bombing 
of the pharmaceutical factory in 
Khartoum and suspected “terrorist" 
bases in Afghanistan, that tfie great- 
est threat to people who reside in 
some of the poorest countries of Hie 
world is the self-pn>clalmed leader 
of (he fi ee world, the United States. 
But the majority of tin? American 
public cannot be counted on to join 
the growing multitude across the 
world opposing US terror, in large 
measure due to n compromised and 
convincing mass media. Not a sin- 
gle reporter for the US media dared 
challenge the US government asser- 
tion that: 

Q the Sudanese factory reduced to 
rubble was in fact manufacturing 
VX gas; 

□ Ihc US had the authority under 
international law, or principles of 
morality, to Lake unilateral action 
against anyone it suspected of act- 
ing against its interests. 

It is obvious to one living in the 
belly of the beast that this super- 
power has arrogated to itself the 
role of judge, jury and executioner 
in dealing with any group that op- 
poses American domination and ex- 
ploitation. 

Going by the US government’s 
own logic: 

□ Cuba would be justified in bomb- 
ing areas of Florida that harbour 
CubHn exiles who have openly plot- 
ted to overthrow its government, 
and even blown up a Cuban airliner 
in the 1970s; 

Q Nicaragua, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala and Panama would find 
legitimacy in destroying the School 
of the Americas in the state of Geor- 
gia that has trained death squads re- 
sponsible for thousands of casualties 
in these countries; 


□ Arab countries would be within 
their rights to target for destruction 
Israel’s biochemical and nuclear 
facilities. 

Weapons of mass destruction are 
not just the obvious ones aimed at 
the immediate extinction of life. 
They are just as much the inhuman 
sanctions maintained by US and 
British pressure on the United Na- 
tions against the people of Iraq that 
has led to the untimely death of 
more than a million children since 
the end of the Gulf war. 

Dr Sadnnand Nanputdiah, 

Central Connecticut State University, 
New Britain. Connecticut. USA 


/ point out that in one day of firing 
missiles the United States spent 
about one-and-a-half times the cost 
of four years of Kenneth Starr's in- 
vestigation of Whitewater, Travel- 
gate, misplaced FBI files, fellatory 
adventures, etc. 

There is the naive belief that ex- 
terminating a few terrorists will re- 
solve the confrontation of the 
Muslim and post- Christ! an worlds, 
yet terrorism is begotten when all 
peaceful means appear hopeless. 

If the further colonisation of the 
West Bank were ceased and the 
Oslo accords revived, if the Ameri- 
cans who shot down the civilian 
Iranian airplane in the Gulf (when 
we were allies of Saddam Hussein) 
were tried for their crime as well as 
the avengers who shot down the air- 
plane over Lockerbie, If Iraq had a 
hope of regaining sovereignly, the 
call for terror would grow dim. In 
this context note the nearly com- 
plete end of terror in Ulster. 

Richard Bates Harris, 

Leominster, Massachusetts, USA 
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Don’t shoot 
the aid givers 


V V Toolis (Africa’s famine is very 
big business, September 6) that the 
relief effort exacerbates the suffer- 
ing of the Sudanese people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in 
south Sudan have been, and will be, 
saved by the aid delivered to them. 

There is no credible evidence 
that the war in Sudan — over more 
issues than just religion — would 
end if humanitarian aid were sus- 
pended. There are serious chal- 
lenges to the delivery of aid in 
conflict, as MrToolis points out. but 
he does not take proper account of 
the work that Oxfam and other re- 
sponsible aid agencies have been 
doing for many years to assess the 
net benefit of our humanitarian aid 
programmes in Sudan and in other 
war zones. 

Where Oxfam delivers aid in 
emergency situations, we also seek 
to address the root causes of the 
problem. In Sudan, Oxfam and 
other agencies have appealed for 
serious political engagement to end 
the war. Oxfam has been lobbying 
the UK government to play a more 
proactive role in seeking a political 
solution ever since we mounted an 
emergency response in southern 
Sudan in the 1980s. 

Providing relief to starving peo- 
ple, striving lo ensure that the relief 
reaches the people who need it and 
pressing the international commu- 
nity to find peace seems the most 
responsible solution. 

David Bryer 
Director. Oxfam 


f \ ful analysis of a very difficult 
and emotionally charged issue, 
brings to light a key problem sur- 
rounding aid and development. His 
suggestion that non-governmental 
organisations are part of the prob- 
lem rather than the solution — that 
it is a question of "institutional sur- 
vival" — agrees with my own experi- 
ence as a volunteer with a Canadian 
NGO in Indonesia and Vietnam. 

Over a three-year period with this 
organisation, my husband and I 
found that contrary to its mission 
statements and glossy promotional 
publications, the NGO did not care 
about die people it was claiming to 
help. Nor was it concerned about 
carrying out the tasks stated in 
reports to the Canadian donors. In- 
stead, it was more concerned with 
increasing its numbers, not only to 
justify its existence but also to en- 
sure its continuity. 

By accomplishing in reality what 
it claimed in theory, the NGO would 
simply be working toward its own 
demise. That is not good business 
sense and, as our regional director 
often told us, "Development? It’s 
just another business." 

Saira Fitzgerald, 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


NZ voting 
system sound 


I Zealanders to reject their new 
electoral system — mixed member 
proportional (MMP) — because it 
has resulted, first time around, in a 
collapsed government. The discred- 
ited coalition brought together two 
discreditable leaders, with nothing 
in common but naked ambition. 
Jenny Shipley — a woman who 
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makes Margaret Thatcher look like 
Mother Teresa — seized the leader- 
ship of the National party by chi- 
canery, organising an internal coup 
in the absence of the then prime 
minister. 

Winston Peters, in order to be- 
come her coalition partner, burned 
almost every plank of his Kew 
Zealand First parly's platform, in- 
cluding a vow that he would never 
work with National. 

Far from proving that there is 
some fatal flaw to MMP, the auto de- 
struction of this pair of strident ego- 
tists suggests that the system has a 
built-in fail-safe. It is reasonable to 
expect that the lesson will not be 
lost on future MMP governments. 
Paul Win Stanley, 

Palmerston North, New Zealand 


Russia needs a 
breathing space 


V V stage of an extraordinary pro- 
gression in Russia. Within one cen- 
tury feudalism, communism and 
capitalism have all collapsed — the 
demise of the first two causing 
worldwide upheaval. 

Despite an educated and creative 
people and huge amounts of natural 
resources, any value created by 
these is being drained away 
through both official financial chan- 
nels and the black market. 'Hie 
Western bankers must give the 
Russian economy breathing apace. 
It’s people must be allowed to retain 
the value they create by the sus- 
pension of interest payments on cur- 
rent loans, and by limiting the 
international tradeability of the rou- 
ble nnd the use of the dollar in their 
economy. 

This will allow them to make use 
of local production networks ami 
barter, so that monetary transac- 
tions benefit those whose labour 
and skills create them. 

That this model would also be pop- 
ular in the West may be the reason 
bankers won’t wear it Our leaders 
must show the way out of this mess, 
j (Dr) Diomid Weir, 

Edinburgh 


V V gan and Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher led the refusal of 
help to Mikhail Gorbachev, at a 
summit meeting some years ago, a 
Swedish diplomat faced the televi- 
sion cameras and Baid that "the 
West will come to rue this day”. He 
seemed quite ill from the shock at 
the enormity of it. What was behind 
this foolhardy decision to deny Gor- 
bachev aid for Russia? 

It was a humiliating end to his 
tenure as a leader and of a sanely 
guided course for Russia. Why did 
no one pay attention then? Every- 
one could have been saved from the 
present unholy mess. It did not suit 
some nations for Russia to be re- 
vived, but why do the Europeans 
not think for themselves? 

Marina Gmt, 

London 


C OMMUNISM and capitalism 
have both failed the Russian 
people miserably, and now it seems 
that Russia Is in danger of sinking 
into anarehy. 

Could the co-operative movement 
in the WeBt, which is based on firm 
democratic principles, be of help in 
establishing Russia as the world's 
first democratic co-operative state? 
(Rev) John Webster, 1 

Hove, East Sussex .« 


A T THE end of a week of pluw 
/ting stock markets, and coo 
cerns over the value of mjr mulud 
funds, Tom Stoddard’s photograph 
of the starving Sudanese child and 
the rich man (August 23) brought a 
dreadful sense of guilt, shame and 
despair to me. y 

The expression on the chilli 
face still leaves me wondering whai I 
the child is thinking. This bothers l! 
me tremendously. I have been ex- ; 
posed Lo many similar photographs, ! 
bul this time Tom has managed lo 1 
capture something very profound, i 
Congratulations would be inappto 1 
priatc, but my mutual fund amdeth 
are of much less concern lo m- 


/ with an interest in road safety has 
attempted to capitalise on the tot 
that Princess Diana's bodyguard 
survived the collision in the tuand 
in Paris because he was wearing his 
seat bell, while the princess and hrr 
comimnion. Dodi Fayed, who wir 
not wearing belts, died as a result '.'f 
their injuries. 

A positive “belt up" mes^ 
would be. I belli -vc, the 1110a aftfr 
priate way of remembering lb 
young woinnn. 

| Michael Bowen. 

Unit ham. Berks 


Vw-/ allow a policeman’s opinion, un- 
supported by any evidence, to b 
sufficient to convict have missed a 
clear advantage to the many victims 1 
of miscarriage of justice in the P^ 1 
25 years. 

Sure, they would still have berii 
framed by the police, but the , 
system would mean there was no 
need to beat them first to extract a 
confession. 

Garry Allen, 

Brighton, East Sussex 


IN “Gays get a bashing" (Augu^ 

1 16) Martin Kettle wrote that u* 
embourg (440,000 inhabitants) 
the smallest country in Europe. 

What about Monaco. Uechrem, 
stein, Andorra, San Marino and tn 
Vatican? 1 

Arthur Biewer, 

Luxembourg 

A AAYBE 0 J Simpson 
/ VI available to speak at 
Guardian International Telens 1 
Festival (September 6)- ' 

cle of a woman convicted ot 1 
manslaughter of an eight-month^ 
child being invited to conlnwl* 
file debate was distasteful to say j 
least 

Julia Murphy, 

London 
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Ceasefire in Congo ‘agreed’ 


Andrew Meldrum 

In Victoria Falls 

C ONGOLESE rebel leaders 
and forces supporting the 
government of President 
nt Kabila reached a break- 
through in peace talks on Monday, 
according to the Zambian president, 
Frederick Chiluba, chairman of a 
six-country African summit. 

He refused to give details and 
would not comment on whether a 
ceasefire had been agreed, but said 
(here was a deal. "All of us have 
agreed,” he said. 

One of file negotiators told Reuters 
news agency that the draft agreement 
proposed an immediate ceasefire 
and a troop standstill, then further 
talks lo reacli a lasting settlement. 

Zimbabwe’s president, Robert 
: Mugabe, who called the summit and 


who has aircraft and 3,000 troops in 
Congo in support of Mr Kabila, left 
the conference room smiling 
broadly and holding hands with 
Congo’s leader. Other participants 
said the agreement was satisfactory. 

The two presidents were joined in 
Victoria Falls by presidents Sam 
Nujoma of Namibia and Jose Ed- 
uardo dos Santos of Angola, whose 
troops are also supporting Mr Ka- 
bila. On the other side were the 
presidents of Uganda and Rwanda, 
who are supporting the rebels. 

Mr Chiluba said all the parties had 
remained in the talks until agree- 
ment was reached, discounting re- 
ports that the rebels had left early. 

The rebels, who were excluded 
from meeting face-to-face with the 
heads of state, had threatened not to 
attend, saying Zimbabwe was not 
neutral ground. As a compromise 


the talks were chaired by the Zam- 
bian president, who has not taken 
sides in the conflict. 

Unlike the red-carpet treatment 
given the presidents, the rebels had 
to go through standard customs and 
immigration procedures when they 
arrived in Zimbabwe, and then had 
to telephone for transport to the 
conference hotel. 

In the six-member rebel delega- 
tion was Bizima Karaha, Mr Kabila's 
former foreign minister, who de- 
fected to the rebel side last month, 
complaining of the Congo leader's 
lack of respect for democracy. 

Uganda and Rwanda were espe- 
cially anxious for a ceasefire and the 
return of prisoners. They have re- 
portedly had large numbers of their 
troops captured in western Congo. 

The next issue will be the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces. The last 



but most difficult question is how to 
resolve Congo's Internal problems. 
The South African president. Nel- 
son Mandela, has called for quick 
multiparty elections and a govern- 
ment of national unity. 

• Scores of Ttitsi civilians have 
been killed by government troops 
and burled In mass graves tn 
Congo's third largest city, rebel 
leaders and witnesses said. 

Residents of the northeastern city 
of Kisangani said the killing began 
immediately alter Tutsi-led rebels in 
the east of the country launched 
their revolt against President Kabila 
on August 2. 

"There are several mass graves 
and people hnve told us they saw 
many bodies thrown into the river," 
said a senior rebel official, Kambale 
Bahekwa. 

Officials showed journalists two 
graves with an estimated 100 
corpses, mostly men allegedly shot 
by Mr Kabila's army before Kisan- 
gani fell to the rebels on August 23. 


O massed outside Indonesia's 
parliament on Monday to 
demand President B J Habibie’s 
resignation, after tearing down 
the compound's gates, write* 
John Aglionby in Jakarta. 

After a tense standoff, hun- 
dreds of riot police and troops 
on guard behind the gates 
allowed 2,000 students to 
advance about 20 metres into 
the sprawling grounds, before 
blocking their way to the parlia- 
ment building with a heavy cor- 
don of riot Bhlelds. 

Chanting anti-government 
slogans, the students demanded 
that Mr Habibie should resign 
because of his handling of the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

After darkness fell most of the 
students dispersed, but about 
300 remained, singing patriotic 
songs, faced by hundreds of 
troops. PHOTOGRAPH: EMYNUFWHENI 


Former Rwandan PM gets 
life sentence for genocide 


THE threat of a war in the Middle 
«st receded last Sunday when 
J?"* supreme leader. Ayatollah All 
1 n»i!*!v ne1 ' out m invasion of 
n *Mtounng Afghanistan. 

* .ayatollah, commander-ln- 
^' 8 5 °0-W)0-strong armed 
t k® re would be "no con- 
,^tion with Taliban", the Tehran 
Reported. 

J*«rmntrie E T^iTiSa'n~dipio- 

J®*™ aUege^y killed when Tal- 
ovemm 1116 Afghan 
iCt stron 2 hold Mazar-i- 

“mses Ihe Taliban of 
: (Jr™* 7 Iranians when its force* 
mi Hi h f "“'toern city on An- 
innn ™ iba " snilitia says it 

w* 1 ! 0 * about fre 11 diplo- 

’rijtk drill f ran ^ n '' 

"CKdnverg. 

of an Iranian delega- 
hl J™, to Afghanistan 

Ihelr* mission was 

report was the 
ayatollah's re- 
"ewspsper said- 
..Hie Sl .“ n ^ llurs d | >J' last week. 
%] KS” ^vemment indomi- 
The Taliban, 
^Msitol moa-.ot Afghanistan, 


The prospect of an Iranian mili- 
tary strike against the Talibdn ap- 
peared to rise last Saturday when 
the state-run Tehran radio 'said Iran 
had the right under International 
law to take all action necessary In 
connection with the diplomats* dis- 
appearance.' 1 

Iran sent 70,000 troops to Us 
northeast region last we« 
border. It said the bulk of them 
would remain In the area. 

, Hardline conservative publica- 
tions in Iran support a strike, while 
most moderate dailies advocate self- 
restraint. 

The Tehran Times dismissed 
claims that tension on the border 
could lead to open conflict. "Despite 
the fact that Iran Is quite rtfady Inall 
respects to meet any 1 eventuality, 
pundits here do not' foresee any' mil- 
itary tlash withTalibari," tt said'. 

• The Taliban militia massacred' 
thousands of- Afghan civilians after 1 
papturing Mda»r-1-Sharlf from oppo- 
sition forces 1 last" rtionth,' Amnesty 
lntei*riational l aaldla9t wetek. 
i Its report ijubted the test! raddles 
of witnessed arid survlvhrs Who said 
the 1 victims wdre mostly from the 
Shift Hazara 1 conWmity, .one : of the : 
rnahy ethnic minorities llvtag ld the' 
coudtry’s horth: :i 1,1 : 


Chris McQreaj In Arusha 

A N INTERNATIONAL court sen- 
tenced the former prime minis- 
ter of Rwanda to life imprisonment 
for genocide last week, describing 
his crimes during the 1994 slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of Tbteis 
as "widespread and atrocious”. 

Jean Kambanda, the first man to 
be sentenced under the 1948 Geno- 
cide Convention, written In the 


guilty in May to six counts of geno- 
cide and crimes against humanity. 

The court brushed aside a plea 

fronvhta-laWywi-fotWentBnce oAj 

two years because Kambanda had 
operated with prosecutors immedi- 
ately after his arrest In Kenya last 
year, and had agreed to testify! 
against former members of .his cabi- 
het and Senior army officers awaiting 
trial by the United Nations tribunal!’ 

■ The defence said Kambanda, aged 
43, wanted to be free to contribute to 
the “healing process" In Rwanda. But 
while acknowledging his co-opera- 
tion, the judges said hfe participation 
in "the crime' of ' crimes” too 
heinous to Impose Anything but ftte 
maximum sentence. ' 

The judges were sceptical of 
claims that he was deeply remorse- 
ful. They not^d that he failqd t6 
offer a public apology when invited 
to address the Court. Ndr did he 


show sympathy for the victims. 
Kambanda's lawyer said he would 
appeal against the sentence. 

With tiie exception of the de facto 
army chief Theoneste Bagosora, 
Kambanda is the most senior offi- 
cial connected to the genocide In 
the tribunal's custody. Thirty-five 
people have been Indicted by the 
court but so far only Kambanda has 
pleaded guilty. 

Earlier last week . the tribunal 



I party was swept from power 
less than two years after taking 
office. The leader of the victori- 
ous Nationalist party, Eddie 
Fenech Adaml, Is committed to 
putting the Island back on course 
to join the European Union. 


1^ of Islamic tensions, severe 
economic crisis and lack of con- 
fidence in the country’s leaders, 
was reported to be teetering on 
the brink of a military coup. 

Le Monde, page 13 


tO party, the National League 
for Democracy, said that the mil- 
itary government had detained 
1 10 of its members to tliwart its 
plan to convene a “People's 
Parliament” this month. 


I an estimated $165 million 
from a Spanish-registered cata- 
maran when it arrived at KiuhhIc, 
Co Cork, making it the biggest 
drugs haul in Irish history. 


B whose crews were believed 
to be using night- vision goggles, 
crashed in the Nevada desert 
during a training exercise. All 
12 people aboard were Wiled. 


IVI arrested in 12 countries as 
police acted against the Wonder- 
land Club, described as one of 
the world’s most sophisticated 
Internet paedophile rings. 


#%of the Israeli militia the 
South Lebanon Army, freed 
Soba Blshara, a Lebanese 
woman who had spent 10 years 
in prison for shooting him in an 
assassination attempt. 


I Jean -Pierre Chev£nement, 
who Ib In a coma after Buffering a 
heart attack during surgery, was 
said to be Improving. 


tries stretching from 
Belgium to Japan met in the 
Azeri caplteJ, B aku, to give a 
recreate the historic SUk Hood 
linking Europe prith Asia, 


r\ freed by kidnappers after 
being held hostage for nine 
months, “f^vas away tor 266 
days and 1 counted every, one of 
them,” said Alessandro Sganella. 


A Kurosawa, the 

Japanese director of master- ■ 
pieces .suchas Seven, Samurai, 
tind Rashomoo/died, of a stroke . 
hthlshomelnTokyoaged 88. , 
'Obituary, page 27' 
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Clinton appears an 
ever sorrier figure 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

B ILL CLINTON'S visit to Ire- 
land proved to be a turning 
point, but not the one for 
wl licit l be president might once 
have hoped. It was certainly not n 
turning point in the affairs of Ire- 
land, but it was a turning point in 
what has now become a battle to 
save the Clinton presidency In the 
face of the Lewinsky scandal. 

This was not, however, because 
Clinton said "sorry". In a formal 
sense the use of that word was new, 
it is true. But, as any parent knows, 
when a child finally says sorry the 
next job is to persuade the child to 
mean it. and then, most important of 
all, to be able to say it sponta- 
neously, without nagging. Clinton 
has not got that far yet 
Nevertheless the Dublin ex- 
changes were a turning point, and 
the person who marked the turn 
was not Clinton himself but his 
press spokesman, Mike McCurry. 
During the course of a tense set of 
exchanges with reporters following 
(he Clinton "sorry” comment, Mc- 
Currjr said the following words: "I 
think the president clearly does not 
believe that one conversation, one 
statement, one speech, is going to 
be sufficient in addressing this mat- 
ter the way he wants to. And he in- 
tends to keep addressing it both 
personally and — to the degree he 
needs to — publicly, as he sees fit." 

This important statement is a 
change of policy on several counts. 
First, it reverses the White House’s 
long-held position that It must main- 
tain silence on the private matter of 
the Lewinsky relationship. Second, 
it abandons the pretence that was 
central to Clinton's August 1? con- 


fession of an "inappropriate” rela- 
tionship, namely that the president 
had said Ills piece on the affair and 
that he would now "move on” to the 
business of government, rather as 
Richard Nixon always tried to do 
during Watergate. 

And third, McCurry's statement 
marked the moment at which the 
White House political advisers re 
took conlrol of Clinton’s strategy in 
the Lewinsky scandal from his 
lawyers. They did so because Clin- 
ton's tenure of office is now gen- 
uinely at slake. This has become, 
once again, an overwhelmingly 
political battle, not a legal one, and 
Clinton will confront it as often “as 
he sees fit”, to quote McCurry. 

The battle to save the Clinton 
presidency' has now been joined. 
This 1ms happened for reasons that 
were not all widely foreseen. At the 
heart of the crisis, however trivial 
one may think that the Lewinsky 
matter may be, is the president's in- 
ability to tell the truth and say sorry 
when he ought to, a subject that Is 
grippingly addressed at immense 
length tn Professor Stanley Ren- 
shon's prescient book, High Hopes: 
The Clinton Presidency And The 
Politics Of Ambition, published ear- 
lier this year. 

A letter-writer to the Washington 
Post last week, one Roger Pogge of 
Hampton, Virginia, put Clinton’s 
problem in a nutshell. In the parts of 
the president’s testimony in the 
Paula Jones case that have so far 
been published, Pogge pointed out, 
Clinton used the words “I don’t 
remember” 71 times, “I don't know" 
67 times. “I’m not sure” 17 times, 
and “I have no Idea" 10 times. In fact I 
the transcript contains no fewer 1 
than 267 lapses of a presidential . 
memory that is In other respects | 
legendary 1 n its accuracy. 



Yet, as we now know, Clinton at 
that time knew perfectly well who 
Monica Lewinsky was, what he did 
with her and where, and she to him. 
Those 267 lapses of memory, we 
can safely say, were tactical. Neither 
in the Jones deposition in January 
nor in the testimony to Kenneth 
Starr in August — nor in the pivotal 
broadcast that followed — did Clin- 
ton tell the truth. 

It was that deep sense of failing to 
face up to reality that pushed Sena- 
tor Joseph Ueberman of Connecti- 
cut to make the speech In the 
Senate last week that may come to 
be seen as the turning point in this 
affair. As the world now knows, 
Ueberman is politically a Clintonian 
— he is what used to be called a 
rightwing Democrat, a man who has 
no intellectual problems tacking to 
the centre in search of consensus. 

Unlike Clinton, however, Ueber- 
man tacks with the assistance of a 
conservative moral compass in good 


working order. That was what made 
his altack on Clinton so devastating. 
It was not a political assault, nor par- 
tisan, nor based on big policy issues. 

What Ueberman delivered was a 
simple and dignified set of judg- 
ments about Clinton's personal be- 
haviour that were individually and 
cumulatively devastating. It was not 
inappropriate to have the relation- 
ship with Lewinsky, he said, but 
“immoral". And it was "harmful” be- 
cause it gave a bad moral lesson to 
families and children. Clinton had 
many opportunities to repair the 
damage, Lieberman said, but he 
had squandered them. 

Ueberman’s speech deserves to 
be read carefully and often, and may 
come to have a certain Iconic status 
in American public life before this 
whole business is done. Yet for all 
the carefully judged use of moral 
language and the threats of Senate 
censure that it contained, it is possi- 
ble that its most damaging hit was 


m one of the speech’s longer and 
les9 morally anchored phrases: "He 
failed to clearly articulate to the 
American people that he recognised 
how significant and consequential 
his wrongdoing was and how badly 
he felt about it." 

Clinton's great fault, according lu 
Ueberman, was that he got the 
August 17 television address badly 
wrong. It was not his moral failings 
that have landed him where he is 
today, but his political misjudg- 
ments In dealing publicly with lhr«e 
fallings. Clinton was a great commu- 
nicator who failed to get the mes- 
sage right. Clinton is not the first 
man or the firet politician with an 
instinct for not telling the truth. But 
what has let him down when it mat- 
ters has been a much more public 
failing — his inability to strike the 
right note. He has made apology 
seem merely a tactic. 


Washington Post, page 1 5 


Asylum rights put through a Viennes^grineler 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


V V sion completed a brisk revtew 
of the impact of the Russian crisis 
last week, it gave itself a pat on the 
back. The economic effect would be 1 
marginal in the short term, since 
Russia takes less than 4 per cent of 
European Union trade. Moreover 
Euroi>e had become a safe haven of 
stability in which even once wobbly 
currencies such as the Italian lira 
nnd Spanish peseta were now secure 
in the armour of the single currency. < 
Nobody in official circles is crass i 
enough to use the phrase "Fortress 
Europe", although it seems evident ! 
that the Europeans and North 
Americans are hoping that their I 


two rich white clu bswjft ba-aporetT 
the grieLaffl^t'ng'AiiaTRussla and 
-Latin America. But Fortress Europe 
has a second context, defined by 
the looming problem of refugees. 

There are now about 300,000 
refugees in Kosovo, many of them 
living in the woods and dreading 
the coming of winter. In Sicily the 
new camps built for refugees from 
North Africa and Albania have al- 
ready seen serious riots. In Turkey 
EU officials have begun negotia- 
tions about EU-flnanced and Turk- 
ish-nm camps for refugees from 
Iraq and elsewhere in the region. 
And Europe Is already looking ner- 
vously to the east, wondering what 
new drift of peoples might be trudg- 
ing their way tills winter from the 
Russian financial catastrophe. 

- One of the most sobering develop- 
ments of the week is that after the 
humanitarian fatigue that followed 
the arrival of more than 500,000 
refugees from the Bosnian wars, 
Europe is indeed planning to build 
moats and walls to keep them out 

Europe is pressing ahead with a 
plan to transform its current poli- 
cies on refugees and political asy- 
lum, and remove their right to 
permanent settlement, despite out- 
rage from civil liberties groups and 
Greens in the European Parliament 
who say that it means “the end of 
the Geneva Convention". 

The plan has been drafted by the 


interior ministry of Austria, current 
holder of the EU Presidency, and 
has met with initial approval in prin- 
ciple by the other member states. It 
starts from the principle that the 
Geneva Convention, designed to 
protect individuals fleeing political 
persecution, now covers only a 
small minority of refugees. 

The new plan has been designed 
to meet sudden emergency in- 
fluxes, such as those from the wars 
in Bosnia, Kosovo and Kurdistan, 
and proposes a four-stage policy de- 
signed lo give short-term and tem- 
porary protection. The essential 
feature — which breaks wilh ihe 
principle of the Geneva Convention 
— is that it does not give refugees 
the right to settle in the EU. 

The first stage would be to try to 
handle the emergency— on (he 
ground, either by peace-keeping or 
through local “safe zones" in the 
afflicted country. This is what is 
now being proposed in Kosovo, 
where the Serbian government is 
suggesting that the United Nations, 
charities and NGOs run four 
humanitarian “hubs", under the eye 
of Serbian security forces. The In- 
ternational Crisis Group (ICG) tried 
to warn EU officials at a meeting in 
the European Parliament last week 
that this would be as wicked as it 
was impractical. 

“It's crazy to think that Kosovar 
woman and children will put them- 


"selves under the protection of 
Serbian forces who have been 
shooting their husbands and 
fathers," said (he former United 
States assistant secretary of state, 
Morton Abramowitz, a leading fig- 
ure on the ICG. 

The second stage of the Austrian 
plan would be to keep refugees in 
the region, if necessary by using EU 
funds to provide food, medical care 
and "temporary” refugee camps. 
(This policy was adopted for Pales- 
tinian refugees from Israel in 1948, 
and the camps are still in place 
50 years later.) 

The titird stage would be, in the 
worst case, to grant temporal y sanc- 
tuary in an EU country, with ail EU 
member states contributing to die 
coals. Tills temporary refuge would 
not include the right to work, nor the 
right of residence. The fourth stage 
would be mandatory repatriation of 
the refugees -to their homelands bs 
soon as circumstances permit. 

“This proposal is an unprece- 
dented attack on the principles of in- 
ternational law and human rights,” 
said Magda Aelvoet of Belgium, 
president of the Green group in the 
European Parliament "This dearly 
is in contradiction with the Geneva 
Convention, which established an 
individual right for asylum," 

“We have to recognise that cir- 
cumstances have changed since the 
cold war era of 1951, when the 
Geneva Convention was signed," 
said Manfred Matzka, director gen- 
eral for migration in the Austrian 


interior ministry nnd author of the 
plan. "Mo8t refugees ore not these 
days Individuals who flee political 
persecution, but they flee from civil 
ware like Bosnia, or from violent 
fundamentalism like Algeria. The 
Geneva Convention does not give us 
a proper instrument to deal with 
this kind of crisis, and we need one. 
Our proposal does not do away with 
the Geneva Convention, but rather 
complements it." . 

The British Home Secretary. 
Straw, and other EU home affairs 
ministers are to discuss the Austrian 
proposal on September 24. The 
Greens meanwhile are trying t0 ^ 
support for a declaration againsttne 
scheme by the European Parlia- 
ment. This looks unlikely, since nei- 
ther Christian Democrat nor Social 
Democrat MEP9 from Germany — 
their eye on the September 27 ge fr 
eral election — want to be seen as 
“soft 1 ’ on refogees, In Germany, 
which took more than half or Eu- 
rope’s refogees from Bosnia, 
refogees are a divisive political issue 
in the way that they were In Bntam 
when the Uganda Asians were a 
milted in the early 1970s. , 

fThe' worst feature of this is ® 
were such a policy to be tried m any 
single member state — in Austria 
Brjtaln or Germany — the civil 
ties groups and the churches and 
national Conscience would not pen™ 
it," said the German Grtenj^" 
and MEP Claudia Rath. ■ 

ing it a European policy, this kin 
opposition can be side-stepped-. _ 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Teacher union welcomes 
move to a meritocracy 


guardian want l.'s*"!* JS Y 

SeptwrtieMS m IN 8 ” 1 ** 13 998 


I he paid according to their class- 
room competence has, surprisingly. 
Ijcen welcomed by the biggest of 
the teaching unions, the National i 
Union of Teachers, which had been 
expected to oppose the latest plans 
by the Education Secretary, David 
Blimkett. I 

A green paper is expected shortly, 
which will aim to reward successful 
teachers by removing the £23,000 
iwy ceiling on the main classroom 
grade for those without additional 
responsibilities. Mr Biunkclt wants 
t<i make several hundred million 
pounds available on top of the normal 
animal pay rounds, for distribution 
according to merit, starting in 2000. 

A poll by the NUT showed 70 per 
cent of its 12,000 members to be in 
favour. Their expectations, how- 
ever, may not match those of Mr 
Biunkclt. The teachers believe that 
they should be rewarded for taking 
training courses or qualifying for 
promotion, whether or not they lake 
on managerial responsibilities. The 
Education Secretary has something 
more sophisticated in mind; meet- 
ing performance standards and 
personal targets, "including those 
related to pupil performance". The 
union is adamantly opposed to ideas 
for linking pay to pupils’ perfor- 
mance. and will vote against It at a 
special conference this month. 1 

Teachers’ unions were united in 
condemning the "baseline assess- 
ments" that are being applied to 
four- and five-year-olds as they start 
school this month. They will be 
tested on whether they can recog- 
nise numbers up to 10, recognise 
letters, write their name, recite at 
least one nursery rhyme, hold a 
book the right way up and, perhaps 
most Importantly, sit still for 10 min- 
utes without supervision. 

The Government's idea Is that the 
tests will identify children's 
strengths and weaknesses and as- 
sist In "setting’' them In groups of 
similar ability. But teachers argue 
that setting is inappropriate in pri- 
mary schools and warn that chil- 
dren could be branded as failures 
only weeks after starting school if 
the assessments alone are used to 
determine their ability. 

How children get to school was a 
matter of concern to the institute of 
Child Health which, after 20 years 
of research, has concluded that 
those taken by car run an Increased 
risk of obesity and illness in later 
life. The number of children walk- 
ing to school has fallen from from 
72 per cent to 59 per cent since the 


1970s. At that rate, says the insti- 
tute, child obesity “could rise lo 
match the United States, where one 
in five is obese". 


I plant at Dounreay, In Caithness, 
Is suffering from “chronic safety 
problems" and weak management 
according to the Health and Safety 
Executive (HSE), which has made 
143 recommendations for improv- 
ing (he plant. 

Fears of radioactive releases led 
to the shut-down of the plant while 
the investigations were being car- 
ried out, and inspectors say that, 
because of this, it is “currently 
safe". No further reprocessing will 
be carried out, however, without the 
HSE’s consent. 


I Harry, teenage sons of Prince 
Charles and the late Diana, Princess 
of Wales, appealed to the nation lo 
allow tiie memory of their mother to 
rest in peace. The lime had come to 
stop grieving, they said. 

Although Buckingham Palace in- 
sisted that the princes’ intervention 
was not a rebuke to anyone, it is 
clear that the royal family have been 
dismayed by some of the stories 
about the princess's death and 
hoped that a plea from Diana’s chil- 
dren would stop mawkish media re 
parting of her life. The royals would 
also like to curb the burgeoning 
Diana memorabilia industry. 

Polly Toynbee, page 1 2 


IVI news bulletin of Independent 
Television (ITV) from the 10 o’clock 
slot which It has occupied for 31 
years, to an earlier time of around 
6.3Q-7pm might not seem a particu- 
larly momentous change, But ITVs 
application to do just that brought 
howls of rage from politicians, 
though viewers seemed not be un- 
duly worried, perhaps because they 
can turn instead to the BBC's Nine 
O'clock News. 

Timing perhaps matters to politi- 
I cians because most Commons votes 
are at 10pm, and a programme at 
. that time offers them the hest op- 
portunity of being seen to be doing ( 
something. I 

Whether NewB at Ten is allowed 
to become News at Six-Thirty will | 
depend on the Independent tele- , 
vision Commission, which will take 
a decision In November. 
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j ad ©d by i Nicholas Watt day. acted after reports that the for- 

va/oi-f chancellor and deputy prime 

Wdl I WUrbniD ■* MILLIAM Hague tills week minister were planning to challenge 
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Hague gambles on euro showdown 


Sarah Thomas: turning awny from ’cattle market* 


Mr Hague's gamble — which will 
need the support of at least 60 per 
cent of members to have any credi- 
bility — immediately laid bare the 
deep divisions over Europe. Within 
minutes, Mr Clarke dismissed the 
ballot, while Michael Portillo, the 
former defence secretary, hailed 
the move as “courageous and 
straightforward". 

Ballot papers will be sent to the 
party's estimated 300.000 members | 
on September 21, to allow counting 
before the conference opens on Oc- 
tober 6. Leaflets explaining the pro 
and anti sides will be enclosed. 

Mr Hague planned to begin a 
nationwide campaign for a Yes vote 
with a speech In London on 
Wednesday. In speeches in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales he will 


appeal to party unity by presenting 
the ballot as designed to heal 
wounds. On Monday he said grass- 
roots members were "sick and 
tired" of the way the rival factions 
rowed. 

Labour and the Liberal Demo- 
crats said the ballot highlighted 
Tory divisions over Europe. Labour 
accused Mr Hague of panicking 
ahead of the party conference. A 
spokesman said: "If he wishes to 
lock himself into a position based on 
dogma rather than the national in- 
terest, then the Tories will be the 
losers.” 

Malcolm Bruce, the Liberal De- 
mocrats’ Treasury spokesman, said 
the move showed the Tories were 
“still at war", and Mr Hague was try- 
ing to "marginalise” his critics. 
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Ashdown sets out ‘big ideas 
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poll found 60 per cent of people 
thought, the monarchy should be 
modernised, while 4? per cent be- , 
lieved the Queen should. relinquish 
her political role, Inclpding the right 
to dissolve parliament. 


Polly Toynbee, page 12 


Airbus’s Super Transporter was die star of this week’s Farnborough 
Air Show, The whale- like ’Beluga* ferries UK-made Airbus wings to the 
European consortium’s Toulouse assembly line, currently handling a 
record number of orders. Full story, page 19 phot a mark chauower 


Police accused of botching 
inquiry into ‘race murder’ 


set alight, but officers assumed 
he had tried to commit suicide. 
They never took a statement 
from him and did not seal off the 
scene for 12 hours , losing valu- 
able time in the search for foren- 
sic evidence and witnesses. Pour 
weeks passed before an Investi- 
gation was launched. 

Scotland Yard said an Internal 
review had resulted in four offi- 
cers being ’’advised**, but not 
disciplined, about their actions. 
Instructions on tightened proce- 
dures for “critical incidents" 
have been circulated to all offi- 
cers In London. . 

Ln a letter, sent to Mr Tachle: . 
Men son’s family, John Tbwnsend, 
a deputy assistant commis- 
sioner, said his of fleers*, actions 
in tile first 12 hours after the in- 
cident were “not ns tkorpujtfi** as 
he would have wished. , 

; Staff at North Middlesex , 
Hospital relayed the victim’s 
claim that he had been attacked. 
“Hqwever, it was notacted 
upon,” he said. 


r\ police investigation into the 
suspected racist murder of a 
black man found burning In a 
London street has unleashed re- 
newed accusations that Incom- 
petence and prejudice riddle the 
force — despite promises not to 
repeat mistakes exposed by the 
Stephen Lawrence inquiry. 

A coroner’s Inquest tills week 
Is due to question detectives over 
a |itany of blunders that could , 
prevent four white youths sus- 
pected ofldillngMichaelTachle- 
Mensan ever being caught i , 

In a letter to his ramily, Scotland 
Yard admitted senior officers > 
made fundamental errors which 
could doom the investigation. 

: Mr Tachle-Menson, aged 30, 
idled two weeks after being foupd 
staggering on the North Circular 
Road in Edmonton, north . 
London, in January last year. > 
He told hospital staff and rela- 
tives he bad been attacked and 
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Alarm grows 
at BSE 
link to sheep 


1 Union were trying to shore up 
consumer confidence in lamb this 
week as scientists in Britain and 
abroad prepared further investiga- 
tions into possible links between 
BSE and sheep. 

A senior government adviser, Jef- 
frey Almond, urged the Govern- 
ment to start testing sheep as a 
“matter of urgenqy", adding: “1 
think there Is n distinct possibility 
that BSE is out there in the sheep 
population.” Prof Almond said it 
would be a “national emergency” if 
that were so. 

The chief medical officer. Sir 
Kenneth Caiman, and officials for 
the European Commission in Brusr 
sets said on Monday that there was 
no new evidence of a health risk, 
but they promised to review all 
available information. 

The Scientific Steering Commit- 
tee of the EU is to meet later this 
month to discuss again whether 
high-risk parts of sheep should be 
banned from the food chain — but 
Britain has already uni la tci -ally in- 
troduced controls. 

Hie National Farmers’ Union 
president. Ben Gill, shrugged off a 
suggestion by the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation that parents might not want 
to introduce their young children to 
lamb while doubts remain. He said: 
"Not a single case of BSE in sheep 
has been identified in commercial 
flocks. Scai-emongering helps no 
one. it Is in all of our interests that 
we listen to the facts." 

The heads and spleens of all 
sheep and goats and spinal cord of 
all animals over a year old have had 
to be removed in Britain since 
January, but most sheep meat eaten 
in Britain Is of animals under n year 
old. EU-wide proposals by the 
Commission in 1996 were not 
adopted elsewhere, and these are 
likely to be revisited by the scien- 
tific committee, since Franz 
Flschler, the Agriculture Commis- 
sioner, will be resubmitting the pro- 
posals. There was no indication on 
Monday that Britain would face 
tougher rules without more evi- 
dence of risk. 

"There is no evidence of a health 
risk from BSE in sheep," said a 
Commission spokesman. “However, 
we cannot exclude It It is better to 
be Bafe than sorry.” 

The Government's Spongiform 
Encephalopathy Advisory Commit- 
tee (Seac) has advised more re- 
search Into the possible link but 
said no further action is needed at 
present Prof Almond, chairman of 
Seac’s sheep subcommittee, said on 
BBC Radio that politicians "would 
liave to live witii the possibility that, 
jfthey went down the read of stop- 
ping the consumption of sheep 
meat, 40 million animals would be 
destroyed, a whole Industry collaps- 
ing, and the consequent cost to the 
nation, of that To do nothing would 
be inappropriate, . while to. ban -lamb . 
would be ridiculous". 

Prof Almond said only n ine sheep, 
have so far been tested for BSE. 
Those teste take about two years tp 
run each, and each cosfo £30,000 so, 
yes, we have to do more. But the pri- 
ority in pie early 1990s was not to 
focus on the stie?p issue, it was to 
find out more about the cattle issue . 
and whether that was going to pose 
a risk to humans." 
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In Brief 


A N Austrian woman left for 
dead after being gang- raped 
and thrown into a freezing canal 
lias received compensation of 
£10,000. The payment to 
Alexandra Sablatnig, aged 34, 
renewed criticism of the 
controversial Criminal Injuries 
Compensation Board. 


K enneth Noyewiii fight 

moves to extradite him to 
Britain In connection with the 
M25 road rage murder of 
Stephen Cameron, on the 
grounds that the publicity about 
(lie case over the past two years 
meant he could not receive a fair 
trial, his solicitor said. 


A MAN who was extradited 
from die Netherlands ap- 
peared before a special criminal 
court in Dublin, charged with 
the murder of investigative jour- 
nalist Veronica Guerin. Brian 
Meehan, aged 33, was flown 
back after losing a 10-month 
legal baltie against extradition. 


A TRANSSEXUAL pilot, 

Kristina Sheffield, aged 52, 
was awarded more than 
£77,000 by a tribunal which 
nded that Air Foyle had discrim- 
inated against her. 


A DRUNK passenger who 
kicked, butted and bit 
British Airways crew during a 
flight, forcing the pilot to make 
an emergency landing, was 
jailed for 15 months, laleworth 
crown court heard that Elizabeth 
Elliott, aged 24, jammed one of 
the BA hostesses against a trolley 
when she was refused a drink. 


T ONY Blair promised extra 
pay for a new generation of 
w super nurses”, to reward expe- 
rienced staff who stay in patient 
cure rather than seeking man- 
agement roles in order to break 
through the pay celling. 


A FATHER and son and two 
llfehoatmen sent to rescue 
them were winched to safety 
• after spending more than five 
J hours in a storm-battered sea 
cave on the Cornish coast. 


S ECONDARY Bchool heads 
warned of a generation of 
"Spice babies” bom to teenagers 
who opt for motherhood after 
being branded academic failures 
on entry to secondary school. 
The warning foUows the recent 
announcement that two of the 
Spice Girls group are expecting 
babies, triggering fears of copy- 
cut pregnancies among impres- 
sionable fans. 


S IR Gordon Newton, one of 
the great newspaper editors 
of the 20th century, has died, 
aged 90. Over 22 years he 
transformed the Financial Times 
from a City of London sheet, 
with a daily circulation of 
50,000, into an international 
newspaper. 

Lord Rothermere, last of the 
F/eet Street newspaper barons, 
has died, aged 73. 

Obituary, page 25 


Adams concedes that the war is over 


John Mullln 


G ERRY ADAMS, the presi- 
dent of Sinn Fein, last week 
marked a new era in North- 
ern Ireland politics when he effec- 
tively conceded that the 30-year war 
mounted by republican terrorists 
was at an end. 

Tony Blair, the Northern Ireland 
Secretary Mo Mowlam, and the 
Ulster Unionists hailed the move, 
and there were indications in 
Belfast that the IRA was on the 
brink of beginning lo decommission 
its arsenal of weapons. 

Sinn Fein followed up Mr 
Adams's speech by announcing that 
Martin McGulnness, its chief nego- 
tiator, would liaise between the IRA 
and the Internationa] Body on 
Decommissioning. 

Tile move came just ahead of Bill 
Clinton's three-day visit to Ireland, 
during which lie visited Belfast and 
Omagh, where the Real IRA’s mur- 
der of 29 people in a bomb attack 
last month lias acted as a spur for 
political progress. 

Northern Ireland's political lead- 
ers met at Stormont on Monday to 
try to agree more progress before 
the 108-seat assembly reconvenes 
next week. David Trimble. First 
Minister and Ulster Unionist leader, 
was forced to address Mr Adams for 
the first time. 

Decommissioning of weapons 
was the only contentious issue at a 
meeting described by Deputy First 
Minister Seamus Mallon as "very 
valuable". 

Mr Trimble had said last Sunday 
that lie would refuse to shake Mr 
Adams's hand, because “when he 
holds forward his hand, it’s got two 
tonnes of Semtex, 600 Alt 47 rifles 
and God knows what else in It". 

Although decommissioning of 
weapons is not a precondition of 
joining the 12-member power-shar- 
ing executive, Mr Trimble intends 



President Clinton meets well-wishers during a visit to Omagh, the scene of last month’s bomb attark.a 
part of a three-day tour of Ireland which ended last Saturday photograph, martin m ' ■ - 


to maintain a tough line before he 
will agree to Sinn Fein taking up Its 
two places on the shadow executive, 
which will be formed before North- 
ern Ireland functions are devolved 
to it in February. 

If Mr Trimble allows Sinn Fein 
into the shadow cabinet on the 
strength of Mr Adams's declaration 
last week, the move would infuriate 
Unionist hardliners and may lead to 
a split in the largest unionist parly. 

in his statement last week Mr 
Adams said: “Sinn Fein believe the 
violence we have seen must be for 
all of us a thing of the past, over, 
done with and gone." Everyone 
should work politically to make sure 
the "appalling" Omagh bombing 
was "the last violent incident in our 
country". Mr Adams added. 

Sinn Fein whs committed to ex- 
clusively peaceful and democratic 


means. It wns committed to making 
conflict a thing of the past. “There is 
a shared responsibility to removing 
the causes and to achieving an end 
to all conflict," lie said. 

Mr Adams stopped short of using 
the term: “The war is over." But Its 
thrust was clear, and makes an IRA 
return to violence inconceivable. 

Downing Street called the state- 
ment "significant and welcome". Mr 
Blair said that the statement should 
help build confidence and break 
down mistrust. The Omagh bomb 
had pulled communities together, 
the opposite of whnt the bombers 
liad intended. 

John Hume, the SDLP leader, 
said he hoped that the statement 
would lead to direct talks between 
all political parties. He said it meant 
that the so-called war was over. 

But Peter Robinson, deputy 


leader of the Democratic UniooH 
Party, was scathing, calling ik p 
statement a “word game". 

Meanwhile the first 17 coavkvd 
terrorists, including one iminkr* 
to benefit from Die accelerated a- 
lease programme, part nfthciIo«d 
Friday agreeme nt, were due to b- 
freed this week. 

The IRA restored Its 
14 months ago. while at midnight on 
Monday the Real IRA declaoM i 
total ceasefire. The nrgankaLW- 
which announced a “suspension « 
violence three days after the Omagh 
attack, has been under intense ptr 
sure lo end its campaign. 

Only Continuity IRA. a W repuh 
lican splinter group close to extinc- 
tion, has yet to declare a cessatio: 
of violence. Alone among the Uktrt 
terror organisations, ft has never 
killed anyone. 


Anti-terror bill given a rough ride 


Michael White and Lucy Ward 


T HE Government’s anti-terror- 
ist bill last week received the 
Royal Assent after a gruelling 
passage through both Lords And 
Commons that generated new levels 
of mistrust towards Tony Blair’s 
style of government. 

Completion of the Criminal Jus- 
tice (Terrorism and Conspiracy) 
Bill within 48 hours of Its publica- 
tion will likely trigger the arrest of 
suspected members of newly- 
proscribed republican organisations 
on both side of the Irish border, in 
line with even tougher legislation 
passed by the Irish parliament. 

After the bill cleared a 16-hour 
Commons session at 6.50am last 
Thursday, peers of alt parties set 
about repenting their elected col- 
leagues’ questions and complaints 
about the speed and the global 
scope of the measure. A bid to post- 
pone detailed discussion for a week 
failed to win support. 

The bill got its second reading in 
the Lords at about 9pm, without a 
vote. Peers then went on to (he com- 
mittee stage line-by-line considera- 
tion of the measure. 

The Tory spokesman in the 
Lords, Lord Henley, said he had 
misgivings about the bill bu t backed 
it for the sake of the peace process, 
as did the Liberal Democrats' elder 
statesman, Lord Holme. It could 


have been managed in "a more mea- 
sured way," Lord Holme said after a 
protest by his party chief whip, Lord 
Harris. Lord Harris was an aide to 
Lord Jenkins, the former Home 
Secretary who in 1974 put the origi- 
nal anti-terrorist package through 
Parliament after 19 people died in a 
Birmingham bomb attack. 

"We are asked to give the execu- 
tive almost absolute power to put 
the legislation on the statute book 
without detailed debate in the nor- 
mal manner," said Lord Harris. 
Lord Cranborne, Tory leader in the 
Lords, expressed “deep unease" 
and said die bill had been Intro- 
duced in an "extraordinary hurried 
and ill-prepared way”. 

Some of the MPs who had con- 
demned the Government's ap- 
proach took comfort from a pledge 
by the Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
to speed up the introduction of 
taped police interviews in Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr Straw also accepted Opposi- 
tion calls for an annual report to Par- 
liament on the bill’s effect. 

Lord Holme and his fellow Lib- 
eral Democrat, Lord Russell, were 
outraged that ministers had "tagged 
on" to the Irish component of the 
bill measures to make it easier to 
convict those conspiring in Britain 
to commit terrorist acts elsewhere 
in the world. 

The measures were cast so 


widely "they could destroy Britain's 
reputation as a home for liberal 
groups in exile from authoritarian 
governments", Lord Holme said. 

A bid to remove this clause from 
the bill was defeated in the Com- 
mons by 220 votes to 24, and the bill 
was then given an unopposed third 
reading. 

Ministers again insisted there 
was a “clear and present danger" 
not only in relation to Northern 
Ireland but in light of the Islamic 
bombing atrocities in Africa. But 
Lord Holme insisted: ‘The timing is 
disreputable. It is as If the Home 
Office thought it could push some- 
thing through in populist haste 
which really requires careful consid- 
eration at leisure." 

The former Ulster Unionist 
leader Lord Molyneaux of Ktilead 
(Ind) cautioned peers against re- 
garding the Real IRA, which carried 
out the Omagh bombing, as a tiny 
rump. He said the group, which had 
not been penetrated by the security 
forces, could be every bit as deadly 
as the body to which its members 
formerly belonged. 

The Irish Republic’s toughest 
clampdown on terrorism formally 
became law on Thursday last week 
after the legislation was approved 
without a vote by the senate, the 
upper house of the Irish parliament. 


Comment, page 12 


RUC officer 
hit by blast 

A N RUC officer was riglilta* ^ 
Ills life last Sunday after rc«^ 
ing serious head Injuries when 
blast bomb was thrown at pwu 
during loyalist rioting In Portaoo 
write John Mullin. , u 

Another policeman suffered 
injuries when officers came und 
hail of the home-made bomM * 
they sought to quell rioting on f 
Corcrain estate. ^ 

Other Incidents on Sunday “J 
eluded the punishment bew* 
two men In loyalist east Be 1 
which left one person serlouslyb"? 

And the Real IRA’s bomb". 
Omagh claimed IB Zflth vjclbj ' I 
weeks after it eaplodM , 
County Tyrone town. Se». 
Qrath, aged 61, died at the M 

Victoria hOBpItal In Belfast, , 

Meanwhile the Northern W* j 
Secretary, Mo Mowlam, 
under attack after & ’ ee ‘ n *[ 1 ^ a ?uD- 
Guards jailed for murdering “ 
armed Catholic WW 
ago, The family of Pc ter 
said Ms Mowlam had assured' 1 '® 

she would Issue a press ml««‘- 

lug on the Ministry of D 

dismiss the soldiers, Jame, ^ 
aged 30, and Mar kWrlghha ^j 
However the Northern . , j 
Office denied that Ms M°™h™ d 
told McBride's family aha would <■* , 
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Northeast hit by mounting job losses 


Peter Hetherlngton 


I HE GLOBAL economic crisis 
landed on Tony Blalris 
doorstep last week when a 
Japanese company announced the 
closure of the largest factory In his 
Sedgefield constituency, writing off 
an investment of nearly £500 million 
underpinned by government grants. 
Six weeks after German electron- 
5 giant Siemens stunned ministers 
by abandoning a 15-month-old 
microchip plant on North Tyneside, 
with the loss of 1,000 jobs, the 
Fujitsu company Is preparing to 
withdraw from a similar complex In 
Newton Aycllffe, 20 miles away. Al- 
most 600 jobs could be lost 


Hard on the heels of the Japanese 
decision, Vickers, the engineering 
and defence group, threatened to 
close a plant if it is unable to secure 
new orders for its tank-manufactur- 
ing outlet in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A Vickers spokesman confirmed 
that the group would have to close 
either its Newcastle or Leeds tank 
plant, both of which employ about 
600 people, if it is unable to secure 
significant orders for its Challenger 
2 battle-tank. Tire Leeds factory is 
thought to be marginally more 
secure because it has a testing track 
ns well as a production role. 

As the Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. Peter Mandelson, held crisis 
talks with Fujitsu — with sources 


suggesting that Mr Blair had earlier 
met the Japanese ambassador to 
press .for . a last-minute reprieve — 
anxious Labour MPs tiemanded a 
change of economic policy to pro- 
tect ailing industrial areas. 

Although ministers blame the 
worldwide glut iu semi-conductors 
for the closure, several MPs claimed 
the strong pound was partly respon- 
sible. 'There has to be a change of 
direction if unemployment is not to 
rise dramatically," said one. 

Labour MPs from the industrial 
heartlands are incensed by recent 
comments from Gavyn Davies, the 
Goldman Sachs economic guru and 
friend of senior Cabinet members, 
that job losses of up to 500,000 are a 


fact of life in the battle to keep the 
lid on inflation. 

Mr Mandelson, whose Hartlepool 
constituency borders Sedgefield 
and provides workers for Fujitsu, is 
said to be drawing up plans for a 
taskforce to deal with the closure of 
the £500 million plant, which cost al- 
most as much ns the new Siemens 
complex. A DTI spokesman said it 
would be inapproprinte to comment 
before the company had time to 
consult its employees. 

But a senior northern MP said 
many were resigned to closure un- 
less a deal could be arranged to 
save jobs with support from Mr 
Mandelson 's industrial aid budget. 
Such assistance, running into tens 


of millions of pounds, pfayed a key 
role in luring Fujitsu lo County 
Durham and Siemens to North Tyne- 
side. Pressure will now mount on 
them to repay grants, which could 
collectively approach £100 million. 

Like Siemens. Fujitsu was opened 
by the Queen in November 1991. 
Tiie plant reached profitability by 
1993, and a year later it received a 
special award as the company's 
most successful factory. 

• Union leaders met the Prime 
Minister at Downing Street on Mon- 
day to warn him that the recession 
in the manufacturing industry could 
turn Into a slump unless the Bank of 
England cuts interest rates. How- 
ever, Mr Blair told the delegation 
that the Government had the rigid 
mix of economic policies to avoid >i 
recession, providing "nobody pan- 
ics* anti destroys confidence. 


Doctors told 
to cut back 
on antibiotics 


Sarah Boseley 


G ENERAL practitioners were 
told Inst week to stop prescrib- 
ing antibiotics for simple coughs, 
raids and sore throats, as part uf a 
nationwide strategy to prevent what 
were once considered miracle 
drugs from losing their power lo 
fight bacteria. 

At least 15 million useless pre- 
scriptions for antibiotics arc handed 
cut by doctors every yenr for minor 
complaints caused by viruses, not 
bacteria. The Government is to 
launch campaigns lo persuade GPs 
not to prescribe unnecessary antibi- 
otics. and the public not to demand 
them. 

The Government’s Chief Medical 
Officer, Sir Kenneth Caiman, is 
^triting to all doctors as a first step, 
urging them to take on the recom- 
mendations of the Standing Medical 
Advisory Committee (Smacj which 
reported last week. 

Antibiotics have revolutionised 
medical care in the 20th century, 
but there are growing fears that 
ihey may become useless. There 
are now “superbugs" resistant to al- 
most all drugs, which have mutated 
~ first weak and then stronger 
wms of antibiotics. A conference In 
Copenhagen this week will be told 
dmt. if nothing Is done, antibiotics 
not w °rk in 20 years' time, and 
mat drug-resistant bacteria will 
spread lethal diseases worldwide. 

There are 50 million antibiotic 
Prescriptions a year, hall of which 
®re for sore throats. Diana Walford, 
weetor of the Public Health Labo- 
ralory Service, who chaired the 
ub-group which produced the 
jmac report, said that two-thirds to 
"enters of those Infections 
W, Pl ? baM y ‘ oS^ed-by-vtrusei 
virli i ! lCB are Powerless against 
tal infections, which usually clear 
l, pon their own. 

Rut there is evidence that the 
' Ve . rnni ? nt will have its work cut 
change attitudes oh' both 
ilea of the surgery door. A paper 
an J he Medical Journal 

K 65 Christopher Butler, of the 
Hnf artl ? en * General Practice, 

u mvers[ty 0 fWatesCbUege ofMed- 

^ying that "antibiotics are 
reaanrw 6 ^ SV V&riety complex 
for^M? j nd theii ' symbolic effect 
shmiM doct or-patient relationship 
H? .■* be underestimated, 
fore upiu-^ 80 - ,Utidn8 theP ®- 
habits. 
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Don’t knock 
the Duma 


T HE State Duma is Russia’s main democrati- 
cally elected assembly. Its members have Inter- 
ests and principles — and constituents, to whom 
they must look for re-eJecdon. When the Duma 
rejects the nomination of a prime minister, as it 
has done twice in the case of Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, that should not be Instantly charac- 
terised as a dangerous obstruction to the efforte to 
find a solution to the country's economic crisis. 
This is democratic politics, with political groupings 
and Individuals manoeuvring for position while ap- 
pealing to their supporters and to the public at 
large. Risky stuff, admittedly, when the economic 
and political prospects are so dire. Vet it is pre- 
cisely because they are so dire that the Duma 
should not be condemned for making the most of a 
transition that offers It what It does not normally 
enjoy under Russia’s excessively presidential con- 
stitution, a substantial influence over events. 

As Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin, both dimin- 
ished men, played out empty roles in their Moscow 
meetings, the mistakes of the past are clearly to be 
seen. The West put its bets on Mr Yeltsin as a 
strong man, and now that he is weak, it hardly 
knows what to do, except to cast around for a new 
strong man and hope that maybe Mr 
Chernomyrdin will do. We see the Russian crisis 
through spectacles in which one lens is focused on 
our own economic difficulties and another on the 
need to ensure that Russia’s nuclear weapons are 
secure. Western governments thus have a ten- 
dency to welcome the autocratic and authoritarian 
solutions which, out of the other corner of their 
mouths, they say they deplore. But the main pur- 
pose of the parties and political groupings in the 
Duma is not to bring swift reassurance to worried 
Westerners or to halt the slide on other peoples’ 
stock exchanges. It is to do what is right for Russia 
while still competing with one another for political 
advantage. After all, if Mr Chernomyrdin is suc- 
cessful in winning enough Duma support, the 
chances are that Russia will have picked not only 
its next prime minister but its next president, who 
might head the country for a decade. Surely It is 
not surprising when Duma members question 
whether this mediocre and limited figure, so in- 
volved in past failures, and so beholden to 
Russia’s irresponsible new business claas, Is the 
man to lead the country into the next century? 

It Is not Just die Communists and the nationalists 
who are opposing Mr Chernomyrdin, but the 
Yabloko bloc, which Is the nearest Russia has to a 
social democratic party. That grouping, led by 
Grigpri Yavlinsky, opposes him because they see 
him as the wrong man with the wrong policies. The 
Communists, who were In any case about to launch 
a campaign of demonstrations against the govern- 
ment, do not want to moderate their opposition to 
Mr Yeltsin except on terniB humiliating to the presi- 
dent. Mt_ChernomyrdIn could nevertheless eventu- 
ally make its the Communists 'have changed their 
minds before. In any drawn-out process, new can- 
didates will emerge. Such candidates may or may 
not be better tiian Mr Chernomyrdin and may or 
may not have a serious chance of achieving power. 
And the West may grit its teeth at the market uncer- 
tainties to which a longer transition in Russia will 
contribute. Yet who can deny that Russia’s elected 
representatives have a right to take their time over 
a decision of such critical importance? 


on British soil. The former contains several alarm- | 
lug erosions of liberty. It allows the word of a senior 
police officer to count as evidence of a suspect’s | 
membership of a proscribed organisation. If the of- 
ficer Is asked to substantiate his hunch, he can | 
refuse, claiming (hat to reveal intelligence matters 
would damage national security. He can hide be- 
hind the dreaded Public Interest Immunity certifi- 
cates, a tool of the state routinely abused for 
political ends. A suspect has lost further rights: he 
cannot remain Bilent to avoid self-incrimination, 
nor can he have a solicitor by his side. These are 
basic human rights, removed with barely a day’s 
reflection by elected representatives. 

Of course, the Government insists that such dra- 
conian measures are essential. Tony Blair’s som- 
bre reminder of the havoc wrought In Omagh last 
month was designed In part to hush ail critics into 
submission, as if to object to the new bill is to sup- 
port the Real IRA. That is nonsense. We object to 
these measures because they eat away at the very 
liberty and democracy that terrorism seeks to de- 
stroy. Moreover there are strong grounds to 
believe that crackdowns of this kind do not work. 
When they were tried before, chiefly In the 1070s, 
they only served to create a political grievance — 
and constituency — for hardline republicanism. 
The real response to terror Is political, the kind of 
steady peacemaking that leaves extremists Isolated 
and irrelevant. Recent days have seen proof of how 
a peace process — not the elimination of civil liber- 
ties — brings results: Gerry Adams has declared 
violence "over, done with and gone” and his 
deputy, Martin McGulnness, has said he will sit as 
Sinn Fein’s representative on the body supervising 
the decommissioning of weapons. This is how the 
war against terror la won. 

The measures designed to foil terrorist plots 
overseas are Just as dangerous. Under the new 
law, an activist working against a vile regime 
abroad could be arrested in Britain, bo long as the 
politicians have decided he is a terrorist — just as 
Margaret Thatcher branded Nelson Mandela In the 
1080s. The long line of dissenters who have found 
a haven In London — from Garibaldi to the Frencli 
resistance — would find themselves In the sights of 
the Metropolitan Police. Moreover the Blair gov- 
ernment risks a diplomatic nightmare. Tn the past 
it could refuse pressure from foreign dictatorships 
to pick up troublemakers harbouring in Britain, 
claiming that our law simply did not cover their ac- 
tions. Now it will — so the Cabinet will have to 
decide which £migr£s are "terrorists” and which 
ore “freedom fighters”, offending a long line of for- 
eign governments in the process. This is a bad bill: 
it 1 b rushed, flawed and Bhould never have been 
tabled — let alone passed into law. 


A rushed, 
flawed law 


I N the aftermath of the Omagh bombing, Mo 
Mowlam insisted that her government was not In 
(he business of using “a sledgehammer to crack a 
nut”. At the time, the Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland was discussing the merits of internment as 
a solution to the problem of the so-called Real IRA. 
And yet in 24 hours last week the Government 
rushed through Parliament a bill that is nothing if 
not a mighty, oversized sledgehammer — one that 
is hardly certain to crack the nut of dissident 
republicanism, but which is bound to take a large 
chunk out of Britain's fundamental civil liberties. 

The Criminal Justice (Terrorism and Conspiracy) 
Bill conies in two key parts, the first dealing with 
the threat of violence in Northern Ireland, the sec- 
ond with foreign plotters hatching wicked schemes 


Sky’s the limit? 

C YNICS will suggest that Manchester United and 
Rupert Murdoch deserve each other. Both put 
money before everything else, are for ever searching 
for new ways of exploiting their audiences and are 
committed to expanding their commercial interests. 
But that would be too cynical. Manchester has every 
reason to be proud of Its famous football club: no 
other British club has been as successful hi the past 
10 years. Mr Murdoch’s satellite-television group, 
BSkyB, is ready to pa}’ up to £575 million, BSkyB 
knows how lucrative football has become. It Is easy 
to see why Mr Murdoch wants United but difficult to 
understand why Manchester la accepting the bait: it 
already has an income twice as high as the next 
English club and four times the Premier League’s 
overage. It does not need Mr Murdoch’s money and 
should reslat his embrace. 

The UK sports minister, Tony Banks, is right: the 
deal raises profound competition-policy, .questions 
for both (he sport and the news media. It would be 
preposterous if BSkyB’s reported bid wasn’t sub- 
jected to a forensic examination by the regulatory 
authorities. This deal is riddled with conflicts of In- 
terest. Mr Murdoch’s Interests already own the tele- 
vision rights to Premiership matches. If he gains 
control of United he will strongly influence the way 
the league votes for future rights. He has admitted 
that he uses sport as n "battering ram” to buy mar- 
ket share for his satellite TV companies but this 
doesn't mean he should be allowed to dominate 
every raqjor sporting activity. And what about the 
conflicts of Interest arising from his cross-media 
ownership? Will writers in the Sun be free to rubbish 
United and call for die manager or chairman’s resig- 
nation? Will BSkyB commentators be constrained? It 
is one thing to dominate (he medium through which 
television programmes are transmitted, but quite an- 
other to dominate the content as well. 


Abolish the monarchy 
and all its trappings 


Polly Toynbee 


W HEN Demos, the think- 
tank closest to Tony Blair, 
started work on its radical 
pamphlet on the future of the 
monarchy, no doubt it was judged 
well timed to launch it In the after- 
math of the Diana anniversary. For 
many, it may fall into a well of utter 
exhaustion with anything royal. 
Enough, enough! 

Britain may be Diana’d out. the 
princes may have called for no more, 
but there the monarchy is, a bizarre 
outpost of the political system that 
preoccupies national life to the point 
of utter Insanity. In the days when 
the monarchy was dull and distant, 
dimly glimpsed in their kilts in the 
mists of Balmoral, they seemed 
unimportant They were a piece of 
furniture, like a mahogany side- 
board so drearily familiar we had 
long since stopped noticing its exis- 
tence, In die real world where seri- 
ous things were done, there were 
better things to worry about than 
their defunct powers. Bagehot’s 
"dignified" part of the constitution 
would surely continue to fade grace- 
fully into irrelevance. 

Then came Diana, neither dull 
nor dignified. Her celebrity brought 
them back to centre stage, an epic 
drama unfolding before our eyes, 
fascinating In its banality, a public 
tragi-comedy that gave them back 
their full iconic status. Obsession 
gripped the nation as never before 
in post-war memory: Principe Tam- 
pax (as he was called in the Italian 
press) and Squidgy seemed to pre- 
sent a dysfunctional mirror of a dys- 
functional society. They were, of 
course, nothing of the kind, nor is 
modern society especially dysfunc- 
tional. but that became the modern 
myth; royalty again as a symbol of 
our times. 

It was not their behaviour that 
turned me republican: they are as 
free as the rest of us to behave as 
they choose, with all its conse- 
quences. It was the effect on the na- 
tion that makes it important now to 
end this infantile charade. Such fas- 
cination with such irrelevance turns 
Britons again Into subjects, obliged 
to contemplate daily in detail the 
doings of people who have nothing 
to do with them, still less their 
national self-image. 

Royalty and its trappings drag us 
back to a fantasy vision of who and 
what the country Is. The glorious 
pageantry mocks all attempts at 
"modernising" and "rebranding" 
Britain, Tilling people with false 
Ideas of their place in the world as 
the sons and daughters of empire, 
Bluff Jflng, Hal_Hnji_i1flQ^fluega_| 
Bess, all heritage, no real history. If 
all glory and honour is vested In the 
past, the future can only seem like a 
continuing downward trajectory. So 
perhaps Its not surprising that the 
authors of the Demos pamphlet on 
rebranding Britain — a theme 
avidly taken up by Tony Blair — - 
have turned their thoughts to re- 
branding the monarchy. 

There is not, they assert, any evi- 
dence that the people want to abol- 
ish the crown, but there is 
discontent with the way the mon- 
archy is run. So they propose radi- 
cal reforms that have already 
attracted outraged front-page head- 
lines In the Dally MalL 1 

The most dramatic of their .pro- 
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Pakistan t eeters on the edge of chaos 


posals Is for an "affirmative referav 
dum" before each new monarch ii 
crowned, requiring majority supi 
port They also propose the crown 
should no longer appoint prime min- 
isters and judges, dissolve Parlia- 
ment or give Royal Assent to new 
Bills. The royal household would be- 
come a civil sendee department, and 
die monarch would no longer head 
the Church of England. A bicycling 
monarchy would use the National | 
Health Service and state schools. 

One of the authors, Tim Hums, 
is a Conservative political theorist, 
Times leader writer and author oi j 
rightwing pamphlets. No republican 
he. They say reform is the only way 
to save the crown. However, as th? 
Mail rightly spots, much of this is' 
more likely to destroy IL If the* 
ideas fake root, then in future times . 
historians may look back and mark !y 
this as one of the stations on the 
road to abolition. 

For once you start to apply much 
reason — let alone democracy - tv 
the crown, the tiling falls apart in 
your hands. Charles will be nefl 
king because of his genes and for no 
other reason. If we are obwstti 
with the extramarital doings of the 
royals, there is for once good r» 
son: breeding is (heir purpose in 
life. If we were to start voting, it 
would raise the dangerous question. 
Why him? Why not someone eta* 1 
Once the debate was begun in the 
run-up to a referendum, there might 
be nu stopping it. Would republi- 
cans gel equal lime for pre-reform 
dum broadcasts? 


Mi 


OHAMMEDAUJINNAH 
dreamed of giving the In- 
dian subcontinent's Mus- 
lims a homeland of their own with 
the creation of Pakistan on August 
H, 1947. But Is that homeland now 
tilling apart? Everybody agrees that 
the problems facing this country of 
MO million people go far beyond an 
onlinary governmental crisis. 

“Pakistan is facing an unprece- 
denied crisis which is threatening 
its existence," claims the former 
prime minister and now leader of 
the opposition, Benazir Bhutto. 
This is a total crisis of the eco- 
nomy, institutions, federal struc- 
tures, ruling system, state and 
society. It's time we agreed on what 
e want and where we're going." 


After a tottering economy was 
bid low by the backlash of sanctions 
and the flight of investors following 
Pakistan's nuclear tests, the recent 
United States cruise missile strikes 
in Afghanistan have revealed the 
contradictions of a country that 
favours from the West while 
at the same time supporting the 
most backward-looking of Islamic 
regimes in Kabul and providing 
training In guerrilla warfare to a 
large number of young Afghan men 
rurned into fanatics by extremist 
'<kmic movements. 

Tf we don't put an end to the 
efforts to turn Pakistan into a war- 
iw Mate, ideologically centred on 
extremist credo of holy war, 
Ws a great danger of our beloved 

U NTIL now there has been n I. I ™" ry outlawed and nccused 
senior politick. InUl* ! terroris,n -' 

party, willing lo discuss ir- r f -^ e ' 
issue, so there has been no debate 


Politicians hammer out the main'* 
sues of the day, but increasingly rA 
to offer voters a choice on presa^i 
questions argued out in ever)’ bv 
and pub in the country, from u* 
legalisation of cannabis to the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy. So we shouio 
look with some doubt at currefl 
opinion poll findings: they align 
change if public debate began- 
According to the Demos J»“. 
majority think the queen's resld “v 
political powers should be remora* 
yet an overwhelming majority'™, 
the monarchy to stay. An ICM PJ 
recently found, however, that 
cent of the people thought the coun- 
try would be no worse without ft 
That is a remarkable shift t since 
1994, when 70 per cent thoughts 
country would do worse wilhoui 
So opinion Is volatile. j 

Reform along the lines P| X) P 0 *~* 
would remove some pressing, 
sons for abolition. 

I stertj ttnJastitutional^revoloriW i 

side the darkest, least den*^ 
corridors of power 1/ the crown 
longer appointed judges, w 
stance, there would be W 1 
debate on who should. But on ® ■ ^ 
riding republican argu^ nt 
remain. Abolition would free 
our national Idolatrous 
with these people. U may w* 
royal family’s *3 
it — but we are reduced togJL 
primitivism In our, national. Wg* 
tion with such trivia. It a» K®®-, jj 
the laughing stock °f 
diminishes and InfantiHses u 
own eyes. Given the chance 1^ 
on It, the people nilgbt v^ ^jjjjj, 
Was time to put away tqese 
things and grow up. '■<_ — • 


Ihe disastrous handling of the 
missile crisis by the Pakistani 
minorities, who have been issuing a 


spate of contradictory statements, 
has compounded the crisis of confi- 
dence in a government accused of 
conniving with the US while at the 
same time being incapable of ensur- 
ing the country’s security. 

The missile strikes have given a 
boost to Islamist movements, such 
as the Jamlat-i-Islami, which have 
decided to mobilise the masses to 
topple the government Attempts by 
Nawaz Sharif’s government to 
outdo the Islamists by Introducing 
an amendment to make the Koran 
and the Sunna the “supreme law of 
Pakistan” are unlikely to mollify 
those movements whose leaders are 
publicly declaring that they no 
longer believe in the electoral 
process. 

While the Pakistani authorities 
privately rejoice over the Taliban's 
success in Afghanistan, most ana- 
lysts condemn the Pyrrhic victory 
l hat their allies’ advance could turn 
out to be for Islamabad- 

"Pakistan today appears lo be 
morally and politically isolated, a 
situation it shares with the Taliban, 
who nre presenting a deformed ami 
repugnant Islam lo the world," says 
Iqbal Ahmad, n Pakistani intellectual. 
“It is too early to measure the conse- 
quences of this isolation, but it is 
certain to whip up the sense of inse- 
curity that has been haunting Pak- 
istan for 50 years and has 
contributed so much to its poverty 
and militarisation." 

Tlie Central Asian republics, 
which only a short rime ago raised 
hopes of new market openings, ure 
today slamming their doors against 
the Taliban advance. Contacts with 
Iran, a traditional political and eco- 
nomic ally, have never been so mini- 
mal. Relations with India are on ice. 
and the publicity given to young 
Pakistanis from the Punjab training 


in Kashmir guerrilla camps Is 
unlikely to improve them. 

Even though the existence of 
these camps was known, New Delhi 
has a strong argument here. After 
the US assistant secretary of state, 
Thomas Pickering, warned India 
against resorting to violence in 
Kashmir, the Indian interior minis- 
ter, M L KAdvani, deplored what he 
called the US’s double standards in 
dealing with terrorism. “We are the 
victims of terrorism and a proxy war 
waged by Pakistan," lie says. “Do 
we not have the right to take all 
measures for protecting the security 
of our nation and its citizens?" 

Only the US, as the chief provider 
of financial assistance vital for 
staving off bankruptcy, can ball out 
Pakistan. But Washington lias set ns 
its bottom line that Islamabad sign 
the lest ban treaty and limit the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons. 
Signing the test ban treaty, or at 
least making n firm commitment to 
sign it at an early date, is the key to 
loans front the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the rescheduling of 
the $3 2 billion rlebt Hint Pakistan 
owes the Club of Paris member- 
countries. 

The IMF is also insisting on stiff 
reforms which, like the signing of 
the test ban treaty, wilt lie hard for a 
discredited government to sell to 
the country when, given the mood 
of anll-Ainericanlsin among the 
general public, such measures will 
be interpreted as capitulating to 
Washington. 

An already inextricable crisis is 
further bedevilled by increasingly 
open dissension among the federa- 
tion's four provinces, or rather, 
between Sindh, Baluchistan and 
Northwest Frontier Province on one 
side and “arrogant" Punjab on the 
other. 


ijaiJpa~ 
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Serbia?” asks Shehzad 
news analyst. 

In the 18 months that Sharif’s 
Muslim League has heen in power, 
it has succeeded in undoing the 
regional alliances in all three 
provinces. And a resurgence of 
violence In the economic capital, 
Karachi, is paralysing business. 

Given this situation, some Paki- 
stanis consider Hint the democratic 
system, however circumscribed H 
may be, is in the balance. By amend- 
ing the constitution, as soon as be 
won power in February 1997. lo 
withdraw from the president the 
power lo dissolve the government, 
Sharif has practically stemmed the 
door on any possibility of legal 
change. 

The two big parties, the Muslim 
League and Benazir Bhutto's 
Pakistan People's parly, nre both 
equally discredited. Once again, 
many are turning for a possible 
solution lo the army, which has run 
Pakistan for more than half its exis- 
tence. The military do not seem to 
be interested in openly taking over 
the reins, but they may he willing in 
back :t government technocrats 
entrusted with pushing through 
vital reforms. 

Pakistan, Amjad warns, is either 
going to accept wide-ranging politi- 
cal and economic reforms and make 
a new start, or sink deeper into the 
"bottomless pit of crises, conflagra- 
tions and anarchy” until it Is "totally 
wiped out as a concrete geo- 
graphical entity 1 ". 

This is a gloomy prediction, but it 
is shared by mi increasing number 
of people. Possession of the atom 
bomb has changed nothing iu a 
country which, 50 years after it was 
created, is still feeling its way. 

(September 3) 


Finnish PM 
is parental 
rule model 


A parody 
°f justice 


editorial 


THETRlALoflSS people 
accused of belonging to an 
-J® kj'rortst support net 
Cui? aded ^ Mohammed 
2 bi - which opened on 
B™?? 1 hi a gymnasium at 
*S VWrogla ‘ outside Purls, 

« adangerous precedent. The 
^ system Is turning its back 

iEhjI* 8 which ’ in 


"in aL w umpense jusnee 
pie” n°°- me °f*k e French peo- 

exmT 8 . the heari "S® 1 wh,ch 
„ to last at least two 

2®- too defendants — 27 of 
Hill tJ In custody — 
lnl ° “ gymnasium 


and Wed on an 
^ ne . ba9i “' almost in 
ii?™ , u or e Prison wall. 
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A relative waits Outside the court in Paris where a mass trial of 
alleged Islamic terrorists is under way photo jack dabaohiom 


who cannot be jtidged except os a 
single group and without worry- 
ing about niceties. How can Jus- 
tice be delivered calmly, 
responsibilities sorted out and 
degrees of involvement defined 
when the prosecution brief Is a 
procedural monstrosity running 
into 74 volumes containing more 
than 30,000.sub-section8? How 
can the presumptiP.^Plf' 

■ Innocencsjl 


some of the defendants have been 
In custody — without their guilt 
having been proven in a court of 

law — for almost four years? 

This parody of Justice, ap- 


proved uy me cuujxu y ° 
legal authorities, Is the culmina- 
tion of a questionable system 
that has been operating for more 
than 10 years. After the wave of 
terrorist attacks in 1086, a law 


Antoine Jacob In Helsinki 


Ity for such cases with a single 
section of the Public Prosecutor's 
Department, where they were 
turned over to a team of anti- 
terrorist judges. In order to 
'terrorise the terrorists”, as the 
official line went, the end was 
allowed to Justify the means. 
Since then, judges invested with 
extensive powers have been 
tracking down the enemy in 
Islam! Bt circles In Corsica and 
the Basque region, readily re- 
sorting to mass round-ups, even 
If this means unjustifiably de- 
taining scores of suspects. 

Such a centralisation of anti- 
terrorist legal procedures cannot 
be criticised and does not lack 
effectiveness^ but only on condi- 
tion the law Is strictly observed 
and the individual responsibili- 
ties of those put on trial are 
judged in alt fairness. This is 
clearly not true in tHe Chalabi 
mass trial. It is impossible to try 
so many people at once. A show 
trial like this makes, no sense, 
and only betrays a determination 
to give the public the illusion 
that France’s drive against ter- 
rorism is producing results. 

While there is only silence 
from those who are quick to cas- 
tigate the French legal system 
when the mighty of the land are 
putin the dock, k small group of 
mostly immigrant workers will 
receive a raw deal at the hands 
of Justice. 

(September 3) 


N ORDIC prime ministers can 
sometimes be touchingly 
attentive to one another. Visiting 
Helsinki the oilier weekend, the 
Norwegian prime minister, Kjell 
Magne Bondcvik, offered his hosl, 
Paavo Lipponen. a set of baby 
clothes. Lipponen, Finland's 57- 
year-old prime minister, became a 
father for the second time on Au- 
gust 21. He deckled to take a week’s 
parental leave as soon as his young 
wife checked out of hospital. 

The pregnancy of 3 L-year-olfl Paivi 
Hertzberg was one of the most publi- 
cised events in Finland's history. 
Finns had heen closely following the 
couple ever since they met nl a Social 
Democratic party gathering when 
Lipponen had not yet divorced his 
first wife. Their marriage in January 
was like u royal wedding. Now |jppi»- 
neli is going to take time off from 
w«»rk to look after tin ■ newborn child 
with his wife ill their family home. 

The minister of the economy. 
Sauli Nimistti, will stand in fur the 
prime minister. N Untetri is at conser- 
vative. whereas Lipponen is a Social 
Democrat. But what does it matter? 
Finland is governed by a rainbow 
coalition that runs from left to right, 
and things are running quite 
smoothly. 

This is the first time that a mem- 
ber of the Finnish government has 
taken paternal lenve. which was 
made available for fathers some 
20 years ago. The law authorises 
them to take from six to 12 days off 
work and be paid an indemnity, vary- 
ing according to salary, of up to 440 
marks (about $75) a day. 

Lipponen prefers the Finnish sys- 
tem to that of neighbouring Swe- 
den, where the father la obliged to 
take at least 30 days off work lo look 
after his baby at home. A father on 
paternal leave receives SO per cent 
of his salary, and the. leave can be 
spread over eight years. The extra 
time is often used for holidays- or 
watching sport on television. 

The parental leave system Is meet- 
ing with resistance from employers, 
who are not keen on allowing their 
male staff to get Involved full-time in 
changing nappies and preparing 
feeding bottles. So the Finnish minis- 
ter of social affairs is planning a cam- 
paign to increase public awareness 
of the father's role in the house. 

What better peg for promoting 
the cause than Lipponen himself? 
The prime minister should there- 
fore expect to be Invited shortly to 
promote the project. Judging by the 
way he goes about exhorting men 
to help their wives when they are 
having babies, he might well end up 
accepting the offer. 

Formerly betor-like and unsmiling, 
Lipponen appears to have under- 
gone a Pauline conversion — proba- 
bly under the infldence of his wife. 
But the coming general elections 
may also have something to do with 
It. The Social Democrats’ image was 
; tarnished by political and fimincfal 
: scandals in 1997, and' they lisklos- 
i ing power in March 1999. / 

But this isn’t discouraging the 
PM’s popular Wife from, epibarkihg 
on a political caKee^i she Is standing 
for a Helsinki seat 

(August 27) 
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Condrieu wins back 
the connoisseurs 


Qulll mnw Crou ttt 

I TWAS only Just over 50 years 
ago that the Cdtes-du-Rhdne 
white wine, Condrieu, was first 
put in bottle. Until then, It had been 
sold In bulk. It did not travel well, so 
found a ready market In the bistros 
of the nearby mining town, Salnt- 
Etienne. 

Today Condrieu will be found on 
the wine lists of the world's top 
restaurants. A bottle of the stuff 
bought directly from the grower will 
generally coat 120 francs ($20) at 
the very least — always assuming 
there la any left to buy. 

Not many people know Mount 
Pilat, the part of the Massif Cen- 
tral’s granite substratum that jutB 
furthest out Into the Rhrffee Valley. 
The village of Condrieu — “corner 
of the stream" In old French — is 
located on the right bank of the 
river, in the shadow of Mount Pilat, 
11km south of the town of Vienne. 

The vineyards that surround the 
village cling to tiny terraces 
perched on steep slopes. They lie at 
the centre of a small production 
area covering nearly 100 hectares 
located in seven different com- 
munes. Average annual production 
totals no more than 250,000 bottles. 

Condrieu is lucky to have sur- 
vived at all. A combination of Phyl- 
loxera (the pest that devastated 
French vineyards In the second half 
of the 19th century), the first world 
war, the crisis in the wine trade dur- 
ing the thirties, and die particularly 
difficult conditions faced by Con- 
drieu wine growers, who have to 
tend vines on very steep slopes, air 
most got the better of the Vlognier 
grape, the only variety grown In the 
area. 

Although an area of about 200 
hectares was defined as Condrieu 
appellation d'origine contrdUe 
(AOQ in 1940, only six hectares 
had survived by the fifties, 
“Everyone was grubbing up their 
vines and planting fruit trees," says 
Georges Vernay, the first grower 
who believed the appellation could 
be rescued. “At the time, negotiants 
were paying 60 centimes [10c) per 
kilo for grapes, whereas apricots 
were already worth more than one 
and a half times as much." 

In the seventies a book came out 
called Le Viognier Est4l Condemn# 
(Is The Viognier Doomed?). The 
thick-skinned grape, which contains 
relatively little juice, was indeed dis- 
appearing from this little Cdtefrdu- 



Rhdne terroir, virtually the only 
place where it is cultivated. 

Vernay and a handful of other 
winegrowers were determined to 
put their faith In Condrieu’s future 
against all the odds. On the main 
road Vernay built a tasting booth 
with his own hands so that passing 
motorists could get to know the 
delights of Condrieu, a pale yellow, 
supple wine with a powerful bou- 
quetofwild flowers and apricot 

For some time now, Vernay, who 
is 72, has left the task of vinification 
to his daughter Christine. But it is 
still difficult to keep up with him as 
he strides along the chaillets, the 
tiny terraces hewn out of the granite 
hillside, where It gets so hot In sum- 
mer that it is possible to work there 
only between 5 and Warn. “The vine 
likes only one shadow, that of the 
person tending it," Vernay aays. 

The small strips of soil between 
the low stone walla are sometimes 
so narrow they can take only one 
row of vines. U is impossible to use 
machinery, go everything has to be 
done by hand. 


Vernay started with 1.5 hectares 
of Condrieu in 1953. He has 9iuce 
gradually expanded to six. On a 
bend In the road that winds Us way 
up the biUside, he points to a stretch 
of fallow land near his vineyard that 
he plans to buy soon. Condrieu, a 
wine regarded as a museum piece 
30 years ago, is slowly but surely re- 
conquering its territory. 

Vernay has been savouring his 
victory. The television personality 
and gourmet, Bernard Pivot, de- 
lighted him when he said that his 
1992 Coteau de Vernon was proba- 
bly the best white wine he had ever 
tasted. 

Other personalities such as top 
chefs Pierre Gagnaire, Paul Bocuse 
and Alain Pic in Valence have long 
been fans of the wine. Since the be- 
ginning of file eighties, many young 
winegrowers have In turn come to 
believe in the merits of Condrieu. 

Yves Cuilleron followed in his 
wine-growing father’s and grand- 
father’s footsteps. Since taking over 
the business in 1987, he has in- 
creased tiie area of his estate to 


eight hectares, which is more than 
any other Condrieu grower. 

Like many of Ids young col- 
leagues who claim to have rediscov- 
ered what they call “the original 
truth of Condrieu’’, Cuilleron offers 
a version of the wine that is not dry. 
but medium sweet, or motlleux, as 
Condrieu used to be. 

To produce it, he leaves the 
grapes very late on the vines and 
hand-picks them when they have 
been affected by botrytis, or noble 
rot (like Sauternes). The result of 
the process, his R£colte Tardive 
Ayguets, has a strong alcoholic 
structure, a high residual sugar 
level, and very cooked aroma9 of 
apricot. 

While late harvesting is currently 
all the rage In Condrieu, it accounts 
for only 5 per cent of total output, ac- 
cording to tile president of tile 
Winegrowers’ Union, Robert Niero. 
He is not himself one of ita greatest 
fans: “Certain overripe cuvges are 
almost too heavy because they lack 
acidity. It’s difficult to get the bal- 
ance right" 


Cafes offer a taste of Naples 


S OME French caf£s have 
recently begun to offer cus- 
tomers a new fype of coffee, an 
express A la napolltaJne, writes 
Guillaume Crouzet. The 
Neapolitan firm, Rubin o, the 
biggest coffee manufacturer in 
Italy after Lavazza, has just 
launched a Neapoliten-style 
brew called Kim bo. 

“Coffee here in Naples is not 
the same as in northern Italy," 
says Rubino'fl production man- 
ager Ennio GJnrdino. “IPs more 
heavily roasted. The raw coffee 
beans lose up to 20 per cent of 
their weight as they roast, 
whereas the more lightly roasted 
coffee preferred In the north 
usually loses only 15 per cent." 


The two roasting techniques 
1 produce very different results. 
The Neapolitan espresso is more 
Intense, longer in the mouth and 
bitterer (some people even say it 
has a slightly burnt taste), while 
its northern cousin is smoother 
and rounder, but also a little 
more acid. 

The difference between the 
two is accentuated by the coffee 
varieties used. While robusta 
goes into most Klmbo blends, 
the celebrated Trieste-based 
manufacturer, life, uses only 
arablca in its espresso blend. 

Andrea Illy, who is a perfec- 
tionist, subjects his coffee to 
electronic testing bean by bean 
before roasting and is thus able 


to weed out any that show the 
slightest blemish. “About 50 
beans are required for a cup of 
espresso, and you need only one 
to be Imperfect for the whole cup 
to bo ruined,** he says. 

Although the first espresso 
machine was put on show as 
long ago as 1855, high-pressure 
machines are still rare in French 
households because of their 
price. Apart from what they 
drink in cafife (where a quarter , 
of all coffee in France is con- 
sumed), the French prefer filter 
machines, which require twice 
as much coffee as an espresso : 
machine to produce a cup. 

Above all, the ground beans' , 
lengthy contact with hot water 
and the lack of pressure have 
two negative effects compared 
with an espresso coffee: a higher 


caffeine level and less powerful 
aromas. Coffee has a very large 
number of aromatic components 
— more than 850 according to 
Genevan chemist Yvan Flament. 

Jean Lenoir, a Burgundian 
who some years ago devised an 
original olfactory wine box, bas 
just brought out a Nez du Caf6, 
which aims to introduce people 
to some of those aromas. After 
two years’ research, he isolated 
a wide range of aromas, from the 
smell of garden peas to touches 
of fresh butter, caramel, potato 
and blackcurrant buds. 

Bis box exists in two versions, 
one containing 36 aromas and a 
simpler version that offers a 
mere six aromas i— an ideal 
number for someone wishing to 
initiate themselves fethe fine art 
of coffeeidrfejjjng, 


Wild about 
strawberries 

A few years ago, most bj 
strawberries were com, 
woolly and utterly tasteless, sab 
Guillaume Crnatt. Growers Mil L- 


able fruit that they forgot that fot; 
berries should also possess anotha 
quality: taste. 

We can be sure that such strw 
berries would have been deewi 
unworthy by Thtrtsa TaUlen, 
of the French revolutionary Je» 
Lambert TaUlen, who 
strawberries into her bath to sofia 
her akin. 

But over the pa9t decade thlnp 
have begun to change on the am 
berry front Under the aegis i 
Fraises de France, an association <4 
3,000 strawberry growers, the frui 
Is beginning to taste of somethin 
again — with spectacular results: n 
the past 10 years, consumption >1 
strawberries has gone up by 50p«A 
cent The French now chorap ifcftf , 
way through almost 4kg of Ihefrui 
each a year. 

One of the best examples of fe 
“new" strawberry is a spring van"*? 
called Gariguelle. A narrow, coma 
orange-red fruit with slightly i&- 
sweet-smelling flesh, it has beewt' 
increasingly popular. 

The variety is not new: il wasdf 
veloped in 1977 by the Freml 
National Agricultural Research k 
slilule (INRAJ at its MonlfwH* 
lion in the south of France. But ik 
year, when the harvest was exc<? 
tionally good, salea went thmi- 
the roof. 

The Gariguelle has a shorts* 
son, and by mid-June it is almost im- 
possible to And any on sale. But 
then anoLher Fraises de Front 
sponsored strawberry — and :*) 


begun to appear 
stalls: the Mara de Bois. 

At the beginning of the nine*' 
strawberry grower Andr* Minw 
net, after 17 years of research, i«P| 
aged to develop this exiraordjiuflj 
fruit, which has the colour and stf j 
of a cultivated strawberry, ™ » 
taste of Its wild cousin. 

The Marionnet family Have De- 
based in the village of Soing»£ 
Sologne, in central France, for 
past century and a half At one po 
they split Into two branches, 
made up of nurserymen, the 
of winegrowers. If Andrtb coea- 
Henry talks about ruifj£ 
blackberries, cherries or hlKWJ' 
ranis, he is referring some ef 
aromas to be found In his esce 
Camay premlire vendange. 

Andrd’a son, Jacques Mam®* 
has 80 hectares of 
fields, Including Mara des W* 
variety has a faiWnNOgg 
name la the best tradition 
berries — wonderful old 
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Big Chill Greets Clinton Back Home 


F ACING the prospect that his 
presidency may be perma- 
nently disabled, President 
Clinton returned this past weekend 
Washington environment dra- 
matically different than tile one he 
left for three weeks of vacation and 
foreign travel. 

With his political support erod- 
ing, Clinton enters a crucial fall elec- 
lion season needing to prove that he 
can still govern effectively and not 
simply go through the motions as a 
pievously wounded leader. Some 
rinsers both within the administra- 
tion and outside have begun to 
question whether he can maintain 
his fabled ability to ’’compartmental- 
ite" his life, insulating political trou- 
bles from his policy agenda. 

People who Have talked with Clin- 
ton in recent days or spoken with 
senior aides about how he is hold 
i%’ up said lit* seemed rattled by the 
bllout from his nationally televised 
confession on August 17 and (he 
(foliage he caused himself by his in- 
discretion and the deceitful way he 
responded lu the controversy. 

‘His mood is as deeply snd as I’ve 
«n him," said an adviser who de- 
scribed Clinton ns "quite disori- 
ented’ and “very stricken" by 
ranis of the past three weeks. At 
times on his foreign trip, he gave 
for appearance of a haunted man — 
toi face drawn, his voice subdued, 
fetyes weighted by bags. 


While there was some doubt at 
, . ^ whether Clinton understood 
doubt the finest of the lot — J- ft the peril he was in or the degree to 
have begun to appear on mart jr ^hicK he caused his own troubles, 


_ caused his own troubles, 
‘this ha9 registered," the adviser 
yid. The adviser said Clinton's de- 
pudency has been exacerbated by 
, feet that “Hillary has not far- 
SMohhn." 

A Clinton adviser who talks with 
tom regularly compared his current 
Ptfmwiih the aftermath of the GOP 
i congressional 

i^wns: He became despondent, 

J . *fth doubts, not to mention 
i p^Ptciou9 and resentful of his staff, 
i M as he apparently has bridled at 
| advice and criticism since the 
:^aS. Lewinsky speech. 

| "'e e nd of the hip he seemed 

] "w* visibly upbeat, even managing 
j round of golf in Ireland last Sat ur- 
1 week he plunged Into a ro- 
I of events intended to 

1 ™ l(lle W» positions on education 
j^wmems, Social Security re- 
mtl the perilous state ol the In- 
Atonal economy. 


Yet Clinton's predicament will 
cause intense scrutiny of his perform 
mance on these matters. His visits 
to Russia, Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland last week 
demonstrated that it will be harder 
than ever to separate his problems 
from his policy — to put them "in a 
box," as he Ukes to say. Unlike pre- 
vious foreign missions tills year that 
provided welcome respites from do- 
mestic problems, the Lewinsky mat- 
ter hung over every stop. 

One former senior administration 
official who remains close to col- 
leagues In the Wliite House said he 
believes Clinton has not been able 
to compartmentalize the Lewinsky 
scandal the way he could earlier 
controversies. 

“Filegate, Travelgate. what did he 
know?" the former official said. "He 
always saw Whitewater as a political 
issue. He always had a psychologi- 
cal distance from his problems. Tins 
is closer to the hone." The August 
17 speech, the official added, illus- 
trated How Clinton can no longer 
keep his personal problems re- 
moved from his political life. 

Clinton also relied less on advis- 
ers ilui ing his overseas trip. As he 
prepared for his Moscow news con- 
ference with Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin, aides said they spent 
bar ely five minutes discussing how 
to respond to Lewinsky questions. 
Clinton told reporters at the event 
that he thought his original state- 
ment of regret had adequately ad 
dressed the mailer. Two days later 
in Dublin, after Sen. Joseph I, 
Lleberman, D-Connecticut ( back 
home criticized the president for 
"immoral" behavior, Clinton encour- 
aged little discussion as he told ad- 
visers how he would respond. He 
then went before cameras to say for 
the first time that he was “very 
sorry” for his actions. 

Clinton's mood evolved dramati- 
cally through the trip. In Russia, 
where Hillary Rodham Clinton ap- 
peared distant during joint events, 
the president seemed downbeat. 
His speech to Moscow university 
students was flat and generated 
lukewarm applause. His answers at 
the news conference with Yeltsin 
were soft and sullen. 

When he arrived at Belfast to ad- 
dress leaders ol .Northern Ireland, 
he gave another speech that did lit- 
tle to rouse, But his spirits bright- 
ened visibly as the day wore on and 
he met thousands of admiring 
Protestants and Catholics who 
hailed him as a savior for brokering 
the Good Friday peace accords. 



The president returns to Washington no longer able to segregate his 
personal problems from his political agenda photograph: chris klepows 


By the time he reached Dublin, 
he finally evinced his more normal 
jocular confidence, ad-libbing jokes 
throughout a speech at a computer 
factory. He drank in the crowds at 
his Goal stop in southwestern Ire- 
land, where he looked like a kid at 
Christmas as he reached out for a 
thousand hands on a rope line in 
Limerick. 

Wliite House officials traveling 
with him insisted that he was tired 
early in the trip, not dispirited. “We 
overscheduled him," said a top aide. 

And foreign officials said they 
noticed no lack of focus in private 
meetings. “If he was distracted, he 
hides it very well," said Daniel Mul- 
ti all of the Irish Foreign Affairs De- 
partment "Everywhere he was. you 
could see a real concentration. Dis- 
tracted people don’t ad-lib- very 
well." 

Still, while maintaining his ability 
to perform his duties remains unim- 
paired, Clinton aides acknowledged 


what they have been reluctant to 
concede until now that the Lewinsky 
matter has distracted the president. 

“He’s Incredibly focused on what 
he's doing at the time," said a senior 
administration official who accom- 
panied him. “But it's impossible for 
him in some way not to be affected, 
and it would be ridiculous to try to 
convince you otherwise." 

(f Clinton is losing his gift for in- 
sulating one problem from another, 
there are some supporters who. 
think this may be not be such a bad 
thing. It Is precisely this tendency to 
focus one thing at a time — heed- 
less of how words and actions In 
one setting have consequences in 
another — that leads Clinton to 
commit reckless indiscretions, 
Curry, said. “Ope of the few lessons 
of this is that compartmentallzation 
is a bad idea," he said. 'Your life Is 
supposed to be in one drawer . . . 
Compartmentallzation was. always 
an illusion.” 
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sis. The state is fe no shape to 
Implement . any arms-control 
agreements. There is no working 
government. The ruble has lost 
half itB value in recent days, and 
the stock market virtually all ha 
value. Just as in the crisis days 
of early 1992, Russians are 
hoarding dollars and stockpiling 
staples. But there’s a key differ- 
ence; Terms such as “market re- 
form” and “democratization’' *** 
far mpre discredited now, linked 
in most people’s minds with 
theft and corruption on a breath- 
taking scale. ■ ,*i’ : 

The aging, effetic Mr. Yeltsin 
seemed the more out of touch of 


the two leaders. He flubbed one 
answer at a joint Kremlin news 
conference. He claimed, improb- 
ably and wlfhout foundation, 
“We have now adopted a pro- 
gram of stabilization measures.” 
He refused to discuss his 
nation’s political crisis. 

Mr. Clinton, on the other 
hand, acknowledged at least in 
part .the seriousness of Russia’s 
dilemma. He correctly warned 
against inflationary monetary 
policies^ bailouts for “a privi- 
leged few” and inequitable treat- 
ment of. creditors. Yet, in 
describing “a light at the end of 
this fennel” that Russia could 
reach “quickly” if parliament 
passed the needed . laws, Mr. 
Clinton also seemed to under- 


estimate the depth of Russia's 
crisis. Not surprisingly, the 
Russian media paid little atten- 
tion to his remarks. , 

. Mr. Clinton was not wrong to 
go tq Moscow. The U.S. -Russia 
relationship remains critical. 
That Russia has remained within 
its constitutional framework 
thus for lu this, crisis provides 
some comfort. But no one 
should be misfed about the dan- 
gers that lie pliead. There are ps 
many explanations as there are 
Russia experts of what went 
wrong fe Moscow. But . when it 
comes to prescriptions for set- 
ting things right, neither 
Russians nor outsiders . right 
now seem to have much of an 


Two More 
Arrested in 
Bombings 


Michael Qrunwald 


T ANZANIAN investigators have 
arrested two susi)ects in the Au- 
gust 7 bombing of the U.S. Embassy 
in Dar es Salaam, and the FBI has 
filed an arrest warrant seeking a 
third suspect In the nearly sinml- 
Innous bombing of tile U.S. Em- 
y in Nairobi, law enforcement 
sources said last weekend. 

’Die three new suspects, like the 
two suspects already in U.S. custody 
in connection with the Nairobi at- 
tack, are all Islamic extremists with 
links to Saudi terrorist Osnnia bin 
Laden, the sources said. They added 
that prosecutors are already starling 
to slrategize about a criminal case 
against bin leaden, and said the far- 
flung FBI investigation is still gain- 
ing momentum nearly u month ntli-r 
die bombings killed L’tiH people and 
wounded uiuiv than '1.500 • 'liters. 

Suuixes said the new misped in 
llie Kenya bombing, a citizen el the 
liny African archipelago nl LnriM-us 
who had been living in Sudan, goes 
by Lite alias of Abdnlhh Mohammed 
Fadhul. A sealed criminal complaint 
seeking his arrest has been filed in 
New York, and last week, FBI 
agents mnl Comoran police raided 
homes belonging to his wife and hi* 
parc-nls in the Comoran capital of 
Moroni. 180 miles off the east rna*t 
of Africa. 

So far. Fadhul has eluded capture, 
the sources said. But investigators 
announced last weekend that they 
have detained two suspects — one 
Tanzanian and one non-Tanzanian 
— and three informants In the Dar 
es Salaam blast, the first public 
breakthrough in that half of the 
case. Kenneth Pier nick, the top FBI 
official in Tanzania, told reporters 
that investigators there have made 
“extraordinary discoveries." and are 
now sure they know who carried out 
the attack and how It was done. 

Sources said the FBI is also look- 
ing for several additional suspects in 
the bombings, although so far It has 
only sought a warrant for Fadhul. 
The sources would not say what 
role Fadhul or the suspects in Tan- 
zania allegedly played In the bomb- 
ings, but they are all believed to be 
members of al Qaida,- which State 
Department documents have de- 
scribed as the “operational hub” of 
bln Laden’s terrorist network. In the 
complaint charging suspect Mo- 
hammed Saddiq Odeh, already In 
U.S. custody, wife 12 counts of mur- 
der, one for each American killed in 
the Nairobi blast, the FBI directly 
accused al, Qaida of planning and 
carrying out that attack. 

Over the last four weeks, nearly 
500 FBI personnel have worked on 
the embassy bombings, in more 
than a dozen countries. The forensic 
.work is about complete, and Investi- 
gators have identified the explo- 
sives Involved as TNT. The FBI has 
by all accounts gotten along well 
with foreign Investigators, and it has 
. even worked cooperatively with the 
CIA, a longtime antagonist fe simi- 
lar .situations. 

“We’ve been on the opposite side 
of these filings for too long," one 
FBI official said. “We realized feat 
we needed to get on the same page 
and stop fighting, and we've done it 
You can see the results." 
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Barter Comes to 
Rescue in Russia 


OPINION 


E conomists such as 

Clifford G. Gaddy of the 
Brookings Institution In 
Washington, D.C., see barter as just 
another sign of a fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity that is leading Russia to eco- 
nomic doom. 

Here at the Narfomaholk fabric 
factory, though, barter also reflects 
the tenacity and ingenuity of Rufr- 
sians who are determined to sur- 
vive the worst hardships, including 
ruble-short customers. 

The factory, 50 miles southwest 
of Moscow, has produced rolls of 
fabric for 157 years. The long pro- 
duction lines inside its solid brick 
buildings make up the shabby 
town's economic core. Even cash- 
less, it produces almost 5 million 
feet of fabric a month, worth about 
$2.5 million, and employs around i 
2,500 workers. 

It is awash in debt. But it is not 
nearly as badly off, for instance, ns 
the toy factory in the same town. 
The director there says he can’t pay 
anyone, despite frantic bartering, 
and Is about to shut down. 

Galina Orlova, the factory’s com- 
mercial director, says Narfomsholk 
is in business thanks to its highly 
skilled, resourceful barter depart- 
ment of five engineers. They must 
work around a problem that would 
bankrupt any Western factory; its 
principal customer, the Defense 
Ministry, doesn't pay “regularly, " as 
Orlova politely puts It. 

Since the 1991 breakup of the 
Soviet Union, the government has 
written off the factory's federal 
taxes in exchange for cloth for 
military uniforms. However, Nar- 
fomsholk’s tax bill Is less than the 
value of the fabric It prorides, so It 
receives the remainder of Its com- 
pensation In government securities, 
Orlova says. 

If the government has disavowed 
such debt swaps, word hasn’t 
reached Narfomsholk. 

“It’s a vicious circle, 1 ’ Orlova 
notes. ”The Ministry of Finance 
doesn’t have money becnuse busi- 
nesses don't pay their taxes, and 
businesses don’t pay their taxes be- 
cause they can't produce their prod- 
ucts for money." 

Factory officials wont give details 
about the securities the government 
hands over, but economists here say 
they are another abnormality of the 


system — promises by the govern- 
ment to forgive a certain amount of 
taxes, Companies then trade such 
securities In lieu of money. 

It takes as many as 50 to 60 barter 
deals a month for the factory to hold 
off its creditors and retain a small 
profit, said Orlova. The little cash It 
receives It uses to pay workers, 
though It encourages workers to 
take their salaries in goods. It also 
runs its own store, stocked with 
products taken In through barter 
deals. 

Tlie simplest deal is the straight 
trade: fabric for chemicals, for in- 
stance. But none of the factory’s 
creditors wants that much fabric 
month after month. 

So Orlova and her hunt-and- 
gather crew must come up with 
other commodities to trade — lots 
of them. On her desk, Orlova keeps 
a list of the possibilities, specifically 
goods produced In the surrounding 
region. 

Meat containers. Barbed wire. 
Boots. Souvenirs. Jewelry boxes. 
Concrete blocks. Water barrels. Fur- 
niture. Ironing boards. Outhouses. 

"For God's sakes, whatever,” 
laughed Orlova, covering her eyes 
for a second. “Of course it would be 
much easier to work if we could use 
real money, but, well, we have to 
use what we have." 

The factory paid its telephone bill 
with a load of pay phones. Its local 
tax bill with military guard shacks. 
The water bill was a tough one: The 
water department insisted on a light 
blue truck — the color of water, 
they explained — and the fabric 
factory could only track down a 
white one. 

Alexei Usanov, head of Electro- 
syet, the eleclricity provider, isn’t 
very happy about Narfomsholk pay- 
ing with utility poles Instead of 
money. Almost nil of his customers 
now pay in "mutual settlements," he 
said. ’’It’s when papers move from 
place to place, and then people say 
that they do not owe each other any- 
thing," 

"Nothing good comes out of this 
system," he said. 

At closing time, the fabric factory 
workers hurry past a four-story, 
brightly colored mosaic from the 
Soviet era. It depicts laborers 
marching down a path as Soviet 
state founder Vladimir Lenin looks 
on from a balcony. "We shall build 
our own new world,” it reada. 

In a wholly unexpected way. 



A heavy police presence greeted the Million Youth March In New York 


Black Youth March Ends in Violence 


X March ended In a wild melee 
last Saturday, as hundreds of police 
officers In riot gear rushed the 
rally's speaking platform after the 
event ran minutes over its allotted 
time period. 

As police approached the stage, 
they were pelted with folding chairs, 
bottles, and heavy metal barricades 
by some march participants. The 
police retaliated with pepper spray 
and a massive show of force that 
allowed them to quickly secure the 
stage. Hundreds of police officers 
then moved through the march site, 
which was located along a six-block 
stretch of Malcolm X Boulevard In 
Central Harlem, and dispersed the 
estimated 20,000 people in atten- 
dance. 

Police were seen leading several 
people away from the stage. Min- 
utes later, scores of officers on 
horseback and motorcycles moved 
in to take control of the march site. 
Afterward, police reported that five 
people received minor Injuries in 
the outburst. The violence provided 
a stunning end to an event that had 
been a source of bitter controversy. 
For weeks, recriminations flew be- 
tween the march’s lead organizer, 
Khalbd Abdul Muhammad, and 


But the rally, while laced with 
angry rhetoric, focused mostly on 
the need for black youth to unify 
and take responsibility for their 
communities. As a result, manv 


Kosovo Status Postponed in Talks 


B. Jeffrey Smith In Rome 

T H E TOP U.S. negotiator for 
Kobovo matters bos won 
agreement from Yugoslavia’s 
president and the province’s 
senior elected ethnic Albanian 
leader to postpone discussion of 
Kosovo’s long-term legal status, 
essentially bypassing foe issue 
that most sharply dMded the 
two politicians. 

Christopher Hill, the U.S. am- 1 
hasaador to Macedonia, said he 
won support for the idea front 
Ibrahim Rugova, the head of 
Kosovo's largest ethnic Albanian 
political party, at & meeting last 
week in Pristina, capital of the , 
Serbian province. Rugova is a , 
long-standing advocate of resolv- 


ing the Kosovo conflict peace- 
fully. 

Hill’s meeting with Rugova 
came one day after a meeting 
with Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic in Belgrade 
that produced what Hill called a 
“procedural breakthrough” — 
namely, a promise that any Im- 
mediate deal on Kosovo could 
be re-examined and amended 
In three to five years. 

HUI has been trying to broker 
a cease-fire and interim solution 
to the Kosovo conflict for three 
months without concrete 
progress. Although the agree- 
ment achieved is a modest step 
forward, the parties to the con- 
flict remain bitterly divided on 
most key issues. " 


Sources close to the armed 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas 
who have been fighting to win 
Kosovo's independence and who 
oppose Rugova ’a leadership said 
that they thought the plan was a 
mistake. 

Hill’s strategy is to try to nego- 
tiate an Interim deal allowing a 
degree of self-rule by the ethnic 
Albanians that compose 00 per- 
cent of Kosovo's population. 

But other U.S. officials havfe 
expressed skepticism that such 
a deal would be in the Interests 
of the West, because Milosevic's 
behavior suggests be will not 
respect it and the Wes twill have 
little leverage to enforce com- . 
pliadce. 

Milosevic stripped the ethnic 


the police wanted to provoke this in- 
cident." Alan Edouard, a student at 
Columbia University, said “it looked 
like the police tried to rush the 
stage. They never gave them any 
time to leave." 


Even before the melee, the 
atmosphere was tense as the rally 
site WH9 lined by hundreds of police 
officers who controlled the crowd 
with metal barricades. That tension 
was heightened after some speak- 
ers spewed angry rhetoric at jewa, 
whites, and the many black leaders 
who opposed the march. 

In the moments before the rally 
was ended, Muhammad stirred the 
crowd by telling them to defend 
themselves if they are attacked by 
police. "In self defense, If they at- 
tack you take their god-damn guns," 
Muhammad said. 'You take their 
nightsticks . . . and ram them up 
their behinds.” 


Albanians of partial autonomy 
In 1989. Since then, he repeat- 
edly has ruled out future Inde- 
pendence for Kqbovo. 

But ethnic Albanians over- 
whelmingly say they want only 
Independence, and the dispute 
has provoked six months of vio- 
lence, produced the death of 
hundreds of ethnic Albanians 
and displaced more than 10 per- 
cent 6f the province's 2 million, 
people. 

A kqy factor in resolving the ; 
dispute 1 b the future posture of 
the armed guerrillas who hqve , 
formed a loose-knit KosCfto j 1 
Liberation Army. After a monfo| ; 
of punishing battlefield losses 
by the rebels, U.S. 1 officials now 
privately express Scorn for the 
group’s leadership and say its 
decisions are of Ilttie relevance! 
to the negotiations: i 


The United States cannot defeat terrorism with bombs 
and bombast, argues ex-CIA man Raymond Close 

Hard Target to Hit 

M Y FIRST job for the CIA's I at the Bureau know how hard It is to I 
clandestine services 46 develop trust, and how quickly it 
years ago was to organize can evaporate. | 

irk of informants In the In declaring a full-scale war on 


network of informants In the In declaring a full-scale war on 
squalid Palestinian refugee camps terrorism, the Clinton admlnistra- 
of southern Lebanon — some, ironi- tion seems tempted to emulate Is- 
cally, barely a stone’s throw from reel's failed example. Israel’s 
where my grandfather and great- situation is totally different from 
grandfather established American ours in every Imaginable way. The 
mission schools more than a hun- state of Israel has been committed 
dred years ago. The camps and the for 50 years to a policy of massive 
squalor are still there, no longer and ruthless retaliation — dellber- 
breeding grounds of communism as ately disproportional. ‘Ten eyes for 
they were In the 1950s, but of the an eye," the Israelis like to say. And 
threat called terrorism. still their policy fails, because they 

Most of us accept the premise have not recognized that terrorism 
that terrorism Is a phenomenon that will thrive as long as the Palestinian 
an be defeated only by better population Is obsessed with the in- 
kleas, by persuasion and, most im- justice of their lot and consumed 
portantly, by amelioration of the with despair, 
conditions that inspire it. Terror- Even those who approve in thc- 
jm's best asset, in the final analy- ory of using military retaliation as a 
sis, is the fire in the bellies of its weapon against terrorism would 
young men, and that fire cannot be agree, I think, that launching un- 
extingulshed by Tomahawk mis- manned missiles at distant targets 
silea. If intelligent Americans can as ill-defined as "the infrastructure 
accept that premise as a reasonable of terrorism" is neither an effective 
basis for dealing with this nemesis, military strategy nor a credible de- 
why is it so difficult for our leaders torrent against future criminal acts, 
to speak and act accordingly? This will be even more true when 

After the military strikes in Sudan the adversary is armed some day 
and Afghanistan, U.S. officials justi- with cheap, do-it-yourself wea]>ons 
fled their action by citing Osama bin uf mass destruction. In our under- 
Laden’s "declaration of war” on standable frustration, are we resort- 
everything American. But to launch ing to a modern form of the same 
missiles into countries with which "gunboat diplomacy" that proved so 
tve are technically at peace — and to counterproductive for the dying Eu- 
kill their citizens — is to declare ropean empires at foe end of the 
that the United States is free to 19th century? 

make its own rules for dealing with Over several years, the United illustration, lauren uram 
this international problem. What States has tried vainly to control 



tion. Our recent attacks, unfortu- 
nately, may have Inflamed their 
common zeal and hastened their 
unification and centralization — 
while probably adding hosts of new 
volunteers to their ranks. We are 
rolling up a big snowball. 

The worst nightmare of our 
strategic military and security plan- 
ners to that a small and weak enemy 
could hold us hostage by possess- 
ing a weapon of monstrous power, 
yet so insignificant In size aod ap- 
pearance that we cannot see it, can- 
not locate it, and therefore cannot 
attack and destroy it. The recent 
military strikes sent the message 
again, loudly and dearly, to all who 
would count themselves as our ene- 
mies: Accelerate your efforts to 
acquire new and deadly high-tech- 
nology weapons — and manufac- 
ture and store those weapons in 
hard shelters in the midst of your 
civilian population. American policy- 
makers aikI military planners have 
an obligation to evaluate every pro- 
posed action by the standard of 
whether it will help postpone the 
day when this nightmare may come 
true. [ believe our leadership failed 
ngj. to do so before Iasi month's opera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the bombing, por- 
trayed ns necessary to forest nil ad- 
ditional terrorist acts, has prmhiccd 
a level c>f public alarm in Washing- 
ton that is precisely wlial the terror- 
ists hoped to inspire. VVhal have we 
done to ourselves? 

What worries me most, in the 
final analysis, U that our attacks on 
the targets in Afghanistan and 
Sudan were reminiscent of what we 
call “vigilante justice" in American 
folklore. This kind of policy weak- 

I ens our leadership position in the 
world and undermines the most 
effective defenses we will have 


rounding the march 
of the lead role played by Mat 
mad, the former Nation of In- 
official who gained projamev 
through his fiery remarks mat-, 
Jews, Catholics, and even ac. 
African President Nelson Manflw 

In statements before the ob& 
Muhammad repeated some ol 
statements that have made - 
notorious, drawing sharp 
from Giuliani and other city 
who condemned Muhammad - 
anyone who would attend hfenuA 

The march also to* jj®.' 
tacked by a host of cMI rights u* 
ere, who dismiss Muha«fl»“ 
hate monger. Many of M™ * 

backing a seriea of event. «»*■; 
that culminated in a youth 
there on Monday. 

But many guerrillas have 
expressed equal a 1 - 0 ™ f®*” . ^ 
Washington’s role in vjif’ ™ 
fear may become a sell° ut 10 > 

“&e current^ 
“the aim Is to deal with other 
Issues" besides indepen 1 
such as laying foe 


assssagr 

in a decade, one U<S. ofo 

liament li 


standing will we have in the future Iraq's behavior by launching similar ation in the event of further inci- individual as the root of all evil. In against the terrorist threat, a 

to complain about any other country kinds of stand-off strikes against dents, we have started down that fact, elevating bin Laden to that sta- commitment to the rule of law, dedi- 

foat attacks the territory of its Saddam Hussein. Very recently, our same dead-end road. This move, tus only gives him a mantle of hero- cation to fairness and even- 

neighbor, citing as justification the policymakers concluded that this seemingly inspired more by exas- Ism now and, more ominously, will handedness In settling International 

need to protect itself from terror- wasn’t working. peralion than cool reason, violates guarantee him martyrdom If he disputes and a reputation as the 

km? Did those who authorized So when Saddam Hussein again basic rules of both diplomacy and should die. most humanitarian nation in the 

these attacks think through foe defied the U.N. Inspection regime a warfare. Informed students of the subject . wqrld. 

long-term Implications of this short- few week b ago, .we mumbled some President Clinton and others have known for years that although ; : • 

sighted and dangerous precedent? weak excuses and pretended we have labeled all Islamic terrorists as the various militant IsJamtot move- Raymond Close, who served in the 

Let’s get down to practical real!- hadn't noticed. Now, by launching members or “affiliates" of the meats around the world share a GIA from 1051 to 1977. lean 

ties. The new threat we face is often attacks against suspected terrorist “Osama bin Laden Network of Ter- common ideology and many of foe International business consultant 

stateless, without sovereign terror- torgete In Afghanistan and Sudan rorism." This Is, of course, the com- same grievances, they are not a who travels frequently to the Middle 

or official sponsorship. Friendly and threatening more violent retail- mon mistake of demonizing one monolithic International organlza- East. 

governments around the world — : : — 

Specially those with large Muslim — — — • — — r 

populations such as India, Pakistan, 

Lgypt, Turkey, Jordan, Indonesia. ^ ^ 

Malaysia, the Gulf states and foe im. | I I 1 ■ • 

republics of Central Asia — . „ /■ -4 -4 I I ,1 Y^l 

share a common need for internal . I ^ / : I , . I I I I I I H 1 I ■ I ■ ■ - I 

regional stability. Terrorism Is a I V I I I I.. I I f\l I I-' lfll|&J9 - ' ' 

weapon that threatens, ajl civil aii- JL. ▼ JL. JL- < - ••• - mmrWLm JL* B- • 
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r The Tallest Tale || Airbus 0Utstri P s Boeing to become Top Gun 


flying ever since the Wright broth- I existence when Boeing devotee 


boom In orders, develop several 
new aircraft and absorb McDonnell 
Douglas — all at once. 

Boeing’s planes are top-quality, 


THE MUSEUM GUARD 

By Howard Nonman 

Farrar Straus Giroux. 310pp. $24 

T HERE are certain novels, few 
in number, that insinuate 
themselves into memory, not 
by the strength of portrayal of their 
characters or any vividness of style, 
but by a quiet relentless ness of in- 
sistence. Reading them is a faintly 
alarming sensation, like being 
trapped in a train compartment with 
someone whose gleaming gaze and 1 
fixed half-smile tell you even before 
the person begins to speak that tills 
is going to be a long journey. You 
hide behind your newspaper in vain; 
there is a story that must be (old, 
and you must listen, however re- 
sentful or bored or restless you may 
feel. Howard Norman's latest novel 
is an impressive and admirable 
achievement, which will buttonhole 
the reader (ram the first sentence: 
“The painting I stole for Imogen 
Linny, Jewess on a Street in Amster- 
dam, arrived at the Glace Museum, 
here in Halifax, on September 5, 
1938.” 

The speaker is DeFoe Russet. He 
is in his late twenties, and works as 
a guard in the Glace, a small, private 
institution- He shares the guardian- 
ship of the museum with his Uncle 
Edward, a vigorous eccentric, given 
to drinking and gnmbllng and as 
much womanizing as the times will 
allow; Uncle Edward is — and is, I 
think, meant to be — the novel's 
most vital character. DeFoe, whose 
name would seem to have been 
enough misfortune for any one 
child, was orphaned at the age of 9 
when his parents were killed in a 
zeppelin crash, and since that time 
Uncle Edward and his sporadic 
women friends have been the only 
family DeFoe has known. 

The dozen or so jiages at the 
opening of the book that describe 
the day of the accident are master- 
ful. His parents, off to the fair for the 
zeppelin ride, have left young 
DeFoe at the Lord Nelson Hotel in 
the care of his uncle and his girl- 
friend, Altoon Markham (Norman 
has an odd way with names). When 
Uncle Edward goes off to receive 
the bad news of his brother’s and 
his sister-in-law’s deaths, the boy 
and Altoon must while away the 
hours of waiting, which is when 
DeFoe learns to iron shirts, thanks 
to Altoon. This sequence, however 
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c n All uttered In his 40-year reign is ) ihe Farnborough Air Show this Europe's fouwiatlon Airbus outfit In contrast, Boeing’s commercial modernising. They are less effi- out 44 per cent of to asset base, 

in w °rt ' 060(3 written down. j ^ ] a u^ely to be drowned out by — a Brltish-French-German-Span- aircraft boss, Ron Woodard, lost his dent, with lower levels of techno- It had been racking up annual 

r mm! i Am M60rt 0t PSflS From Alexandria - Zarafa sailed toArioating ta^ fr° m European aero- Ish consortium — is in the throes of Job last week after a nightmare year logy, than those of the younger gains of more than 50 per cent 

by MicnaeiAiiin Marseilles, her body in the hold. WWe industry executives, whose a double celebration. that saw the company so over- Airbus. for wealthy Investors since it was 

waiKer. 2 ibpp. iszz her head slicking out through all record year has all but silenced First, Airbus overtook Boeing hi Btretched with orders that it waB Avery said: “Most Boeing pro- founded In 1994. It came un- 

T . h °l e in the deck. So important was ; their United States rivals. the first sue monthB of the year to forced to suspend production of the duction facilities are based on tech- stuck In as investors, seeking 

HE Medicis had one in the Zarafa considered that France’s pre- i Passenger jets are this year’s key win 52 per cent of all the orders for 747 and the 737 and report Ita first niques that date from tire dayB of safe havens as markets tumbled, 

15th century. Caesar had one eminent naturalist, Etienne Geol- j battleground, and Europe’s aircraft passenger aircraft placed by the financial loss for 50 years. building bombers for World War shifted Into more conservative 

in 46 B.C., and later Romans froy Snint-Hilare, was sent to md engine manufacturers are rid- world’s airlines and leasing compa- Chris Avery, aviation analyst at Two. The boys In Seattle are fixing US treasury bonds, 
used to watch them being slaugh- supervise her transit to Paris, fog the crest of a boom. The Ameri- nies — 287 compared with Boeing’s Banque Paribas, Baid Boeing’s prob- the wings to the fuselage with rivet 

tered at public games. But when the Weighing up the many ways of got- can giant Boeing is in crisis after 279. Second, Airbus lured the most lems had arisen because it tried to guns. At Airbus It’s all done by com- 

creature that Michael Allin calls ting a giraffe from Marseilles to dominating the world of passenger important customer in its 28-year double production to cope with a putere and robots." 

Zarafa arrived in Paris in 1827, she Paris, all of them difficult, he and 


search among records in Cairo, -THE DIN of fighter planes and 1003, Bpawning an Industry that order with the European consor-' salespeople are second to none. But Capital has reported a loss of 

where every command Muhammad | Jumbo jets buzzing the crowd at now carries 1.5 billion people a year. Hum last month. Its production facilities badly need $2.1 billion last month, wiping 


was the first giraffe Europe had the prefect decided that the sim-'j 

seen for almost three and a half cen- plest means was to walk her on a I /% ^ 2 X I 5 

tunes. A gift from Muhammad Ali, leash in short daily stages. So began 11*3 BJ IT 3 1 1 
tlie viceroy of Egypt, to Charles X of the spectacle of the giraffe on tour, | ■ ■ 

France, she became an instant drawing bigger and bigger crowds | 

favorite with the French public, Her in the provincial towns on her route. j Controlling thB flOW Of 

story fascinated Allin so much that In Lyon 30,000 people (a third of the I .. , . . , 

he retraced her 3,500-mile journey population) turned out to see the I jC3plt3l ITiayD0 8 n [Q 68 

across two continents. His book, al- exciting novelty. i LjlQSB tjfTlG h 8 S COfTie 

ternating between a detailed ac- Once she reached Paris, giraffe l] , . 


Capitalism on a fast road to ruin 


ternating between a detailed ac- Once she reached Paris, giraffe v 
count of Zarafa’s story and an mania took hold of a fasliion-ob- 1. 
illumination of the historical back- sessed public hungry for exotic 

ground against which it took place, novelty. The giraffe's image and il< 

not only rescues a charming anec- distinctive patterning found their 
dote from obscurity but also makes way onto soaps and plates, jrwcln 
a convincing case for its importance and gingerbread, topiary and p-n 
in the world of 19th-century tlemen’s cravats. Fashionahl- 
Mediterranean diplomacy. women wore their hair “a la tliraie. - 

Zarafa was burn in 1824 in the its architecture *> huge “tin,')’ had i«- 
highlands of what is now southeast- ride on the flour of their carriage-- ' 


illustration: jill karla SCHWARZ em Sudan, but even before she was Allin's book reproduces several <vn- yock markets, 


whose time has come 
again, says Larry Elliott 

I T WAS hard to know which was 
the greater shock — the Finan- 
cial Times supporting capital 
wsnlrols or the New Statesman say- 
ing it was time to bring back 
Keynes. But last week, as the global 
crisis rumbled into Latin America 
and soul tremors through Western 


■ I will post a net group loss of 
250 billion yen ($1.7 billion) for 
the current financial year — to 
first slide into the red since 
1047 and underlining the 
desperate circumstances facing 
Japan's manufacturing Industry. 
Japan’s largest electrical ma- 
chinery maker was predicting a 
profit of 40 blUion yen as 
recently as three months ago. 



downbeat, is so moving that after- 
wards it is hard for the book to re- 
cover its pace; in the hands of a 
lesser novelist, it would have been 
impossible. 

DeFoe is. as might be expected, 
emotionally frozen; at moments of 
high drama and distress he will re- 
treat to the basement of the Lord 
Nelson, where he lodges with his 
uncle, and take over the ironing from 
the understanding hotel laundress. 

DeFoe meets the young woman 
Imogen linny, whose mother was 
Jewish, and who works as caretaker 
of the Jewish cemetery In Halifax. 
They begin a fitful and, for DeFoe, 
frustrating relationship, marked on 
his part by puzzled yearning, and on 
Imogen's by headaches and mysteri- 
ous depressions. When an exhibi- 
tion of contemporary Dutch 
paintings opens at the Glace, how- 
ever. she becomes obsessed with 
one of them, "Jewess on a Street in 
Amsterdam". Imogen gradually 
comes to Identify with the woman in 
the painting, ha 9 clothes made up to 
match those worn by the model, and 
in the end determines to go to Hol- 


land and “become" the artist’s wife. 

Meanwhile the news from Europe 
is bad and getting worse. Unde Ed- 
ward too becomes fascinated by 
Imogen. Eventually tragedy strikes, 
and Imogen, seeking to cure her 
condition of haring "become es- 
tranged from my very soul," goes 
off to Amsterdam, as the Nazi threat 
grows ever more menacing. 

A measure of this novel's rich- 
ness and sly power is the difficulty 
one has in attempting to say just 
what it is about. One of the charac- 
ters remarks of Imogen: "Watching 
her, I thought that one's personal 
history — Imogen's, that is Is so 
much more immediate than History 
writ large." And certainly The 
Museum Guard communicates far 
more vividly and affectingly than 
any factual account of the period 
could do the pathos of that fatal con- 
junction between the individual and 
the terrible machinery of the world 
which is so horribly exemplified for 
us by the fate of the Jews in this cen- 
tury. In his quiet, unemphatic way, 
Howard Norman has written a large 
book In a small compass. 


born her capture had been ordered, temporary paintings of Zarala. change is in the air. 

Muhammad Ali wanted a unique which seem to emphasize tiv- As the bible of business, it was 

gift to affirm his friendship with beauty and grace in her large calm only to be expected that the FT 

France’s new king, especially as AH eyes and the aristocratic, almost »&*■ would devote a leader to Malaysia’s 

was about to make himself unpopu- dninful droop nf her mouth. .kisioji to introduce wide-ranging 





lar in Europe by Invading Greece in 
support of the Turks. France had 
been Egypt’s best friend in Europe 
ever since Napoleon conquered the 


droop nf her mouth. kision to introduce wide-ranging 

ttpilal controls. Rather less pre- 
FTER this heady climax of dictable was what the leader actu- 
nrrival. the story tails off ally said. 

From Muhammad Ali s point ‘Capital controls have become 


ever since Napoleon conquered the ii From Muhammad Ali's point ‘Capital controls have become i 1 ' I I 1 ' * ' j-l* executives to hold back Int 

country in 1798 and intellectually of view the gift was a failure I fifty words in todays economic -T documents, according to t 

colonized it. Muhammad Ali, whose Though his army defeated die 1 1 tfthodoxy. But as the crisis in , * ~~~ ' * ^ _ Justice Department, whlcl 

reign began in 1805, whs more titan Greeks while Zarafa was wfllkmi A Southeast Asia showed, unfettered / O' 1 — ■— ' pursuing crlminaUnveBtifi 

happy to sell off “ancient debris" (as through France, the European po«- f \ movement of capital can have devas- > /’ -* y o) f . against several leading An 

he called such items as the Rosetta ers signed a treaty against him. and taiing effects," it argued. “Capital J J / ' tobacco companies. The L 

stone and the obelisk from Luxor his fleet was destroyed in the Greek , , controls allow the de-linking of r 'rZJUZ&rsPi . ^ ' ' i government is focusing on 

that is now in the Place de la Con- port of Navarino later that year. : domestic monetary policy from ex- whether Brown & William 

corde) In order to generate revenue Charles X hacl only three years to ( change- rate movements. Under cer- for Russia there will doubtlesB be l lngly, some of them are deciding to 1 parency, and that all that was lied to the Food and Drug 


D subsidiary of the British 
conglomerate BAT, may have 
broken the luw by urging tobHCco | 
executives to hold back Internal 
documents, according to the US 
Justice Department, which is 
pursuing criminal investigations 
against several leading American 
tobacco companies. The US 
government is focusing on 
whether Brown & Williamson 


to modernize his kingdom, 


enjoy his giraffe before he ' ^conditions, this could prove a much talk about how the system is plump for the brakes. 


Captured at 2 months old, Zarafa forced to abdicate and spend the f orwarc j f or ^ cr ^- lB basically sound. This 1 b nonsense. It For Malaysia and Russia — information to the market 


needed was to improve the flow of Administration and other gov- 


was taken to Sennar where she was rest of his life in exile. Zarafa, mean’ economies. 


eminent agencies about nicotine 


kept for a while to gain strength and while, lived out her days peacefully 

trust for people, a feature that In the Jardin des Plantes. _ _ „ 

earned her the affection of many of She died in 1845 and AM. ^ Nor wafl ^ ^ fl j one frQm A tQ g ^ q U i c kly as possible. real Heed for Malaysia is for lower “It is worth observing that some of W% RITTSH drugs group Zeneca 
those who encountered her. Then dogged to the last, tracks do*u , Days earlier, the Swiss daily Neue For true believers there Is noth- Interest rates, which will allow the the countries with the weakest 0 waa given the go-ahead to 
she was taken on a barge up the stuffed form to a museum in aincher Zeitung, the newspaper ing wrong with this. The markets recapitalisation of the bombed-out financial sectors, the greatest lack market the world's first anti- 

Nile, via Khartoum and Cairo to Rochelle, where she resides anionf re*d by the “gnomes" of Zurich, know beBt, even when time hori- banking system. TWb cannot posai- of transparency, and the most cor- cancer drug Cor healthy patients. 

Alexandria, a route that, as Allin other historical curiosities such as a | aid the financial crisis had become zons can be measured in minutes bly happen if lower rates lead to hot rupt political structures, were The company's tamoxifen 

points out, was also a conduit for dodo skeleton and Marie | sobad that the "poison cabinet” had and the sums Involved are stagger- money leaking offshore. hardly touched by the contagion compound, developed 25 years 

Muhammad Ali’s other big export, toinette ’9 pet orangutan, ° opened and exchange controls ing. But this can only be true under Similarly with Russia As Mark from East Asia, These were coun- ago, was approved by US drugs 
African slaves. Allin’s detailed re- whom, one feels, might wen • implemented. certain circumstances. Tb return to Horn and Richard Harrison of tries with closed, or at least more regulators as an effective 


Is like putting an inexperienced dri- which have decided they have had But as Joseph Stiglitz, chief econ- levels In Ita cigarettes. 


fiuee caveats then followed, but ver in a high performance car and I enough of speculation — it is un- I omist of the World Bank, noted in a 


ago, was approved by US drugs 


African slaves. Allin’s detailed re- I whom, one feels, might wen « . implemented. ~ ’ ° certain circumstances. Tb return to Horn and Richard Harrison of tries with closed, or at least more regulators as an effective 

creation of the journey draws on re- 1 worth a book of its own, j I Hie voice of the Swiss banking our boy racer, providing his car was stockbroker T Hoare put it last closed, capital accounts.’’ preventive treatment for women 

; -j I Man added that financial markets travelling across the Australian week, Russia needs a domestic This was not the end of Stiglitz’s at risk of developing breast 

u ! re flationary stimuli. But In deBert on an open road for a thou- credit bank to help turn the country deviation from the orthodoxy. He cancer. 

China" and give testimony to list of his presents to tne i me current panic-stricken environ- sand mlleB, there would be no prob- from a barter to a monetary cco- argued that restructuring done the 

China’s "capacity to stimulate and to emperor that it was said to incw any 9U ch move “would trigger lem In putting his foot down. If the nomy. However, it can only do this IMF way could lead to havoc, and in 

focus creative energies at specific humans less than a foot hign an M another confidence crisis in the future is predictable, the system with exchange controls. turn credit .crunches, contributing 

moments in time." In this sense, the elephant the size of a cat ^ . , ““ndal markets. The key ques- automatically corrects itselt fa the Insolvency of firms that others 

book is a fascinating exploration of Enlightenment-era slS" “J, \ JJUow, is how to regenerate con- Keynesians have always argued ■ 00ICING at what is happen- wise would have survived, 

the diversity of crosscultural re- from Montesquieu, Voltaire?" , iiHence”. n,«t tu* rent wnrld is not like that I iiur to those countries doing Stiglitz said that there was a need 


The Lure of the Middle Kingdom 


THE CHAN’S GREAT CONTINENT 
China in Western Minds 
By Jonalhan D. Spence 
Norton. 279pp. $27.50 


1 w greatness, argues Jonathan 
I Spence, is its hold on the imagina- 
tion of others. His new book offers a 
cornucopia of evidence for the 
West's fascination with China. Here 
Is China glimpsed In the writings of 
traders, diplomats, missionaries, 
novelists, poets and adventurers. 
Some of these writers never visited 
China: others lived and died there. 

I Some studied the language, most 
did not. For some, China was a cen- 
tral preoccupation; for others, it waa 
a lens through which to refract 
other concerns. Some wrote of 
I China, others (like Mark Twain and 


Bret Harte) of Chinatown, and still 
othera (like Marco Polo, who failed 
to mention tea, calligraphy, or foot- 
binding) may not have been writing 
about China at all. 

Their images of China, or what 
Spence calls “sightings," are so 
marvelously varied and Inconsistent 
that lie concludes, “The secret lies 
In the ear, the ear that hears both 
what it wants and what it la expect- 
ing." Surely there are lessons here 
concerning Western perceptions of 
China In our own time, which also, 
all too often, reveal more about the 
observer than the observed. 

This slim and (because Spence 
hoped to avoid a catalogue effect) de- 
| liberately less-than-comprehenslve 
volume skims across the material 
like a skipping stone. The Chan’s 
Great Continent is an entertaining 
Journey through longing, desire, mis- 
understanding, fear and revulsion. 


One is tempted to quibble with 
Spence's 48 selections, arrayed 
across 700 years, from 1253 to 1985. 
There Is not enough on Karl Marx 
and his controversial hypothesis 
about a stagnant “Asiatic Mode of 
Production," which caused theoreti- 
cal headaches for his Chinese com- 
munist followers. Here are poignant 
accounts by missionaries in Han 
Chinese areas, but nothing from 
those who served among ethnic mi- 
norities. 

One might cavil at the inclusion 
of "sightings" from literary figures 
and philosophers whose knowledge 
of China was secondhand at best. 
Yet it Is not Spence's purpose to 
draw conclusions over accuracy. 
Rather, he “seeks to give a sense of 
the multiplicity of intellectual and 
emotional attitudes that Westerners 
have brought to their attempts to 
deal with the phenomenon of 




moments in time." In this sense, the elephant the size of a cat ^ . J 

book is a fascinating exploration of Enlightenment-era , f 1 | 
the diversity of cross-cultural re- from Montesquieu, Voltaire! 
sponse. The China of the Western Leibniz explain China’s perrej 


* ■ that foe real world is not like that 

11 yes. absolutely. But haven’t Roads have corners and become 


to the Insolvency of firms that other 1 - 
OOIGNG at what is happen- wise would have survived. . 

ing to those countries doing Stiglitz said that there waa a need [ 
I things by the book, it is not to design "financial systems that 


lire whim ™ wemeru l, ..- flan 7 - aosolutely. Hut haven't Roads have corners ana oecome ^ uiuigs uy uic u«i«, u « “ “*■ 

mind is a source of endless cunos- stagnation through, a preoccuy- ^ | been told for the past 20 years clogged up with vehicles and pedes- hard to see why there is a growing, buffer the economy against shocks 

ity, but ultimately It is unknowable with the past and the aunoi v 1 nn markets are self-stabilising and triana. The reality for most of us is mood for change. Indonesia, which rather than magnify the shocks 
and beyond reach. the language. “Women ooser na an y attempU} to curta]1 ’ llfll not peer ing out 0 f the window to has liad the full International Mane- The Stiglitz view of the world is 

Spence’s grab-bag includes early (missionary wives but 8 ®'., J^Bation is both counte™ro- soot the odd kangaroo bounding taryFund treatment over the past entirely sensible. His argument Is 


Spence’s grab-bag includes early (missionary wives ra . 1 JwwMUon is both counter-pro spot the odd kangaroo bounding tary Fund treatment over the past entirely sensible. His argument Is . 

'sightings'* from Marco Polo. Austen, whose brofoer > “dive and vain? Apparently all that across the outback but driving, nose year, is suffering from an alarming that If governments and the IMF 

Catholic missionaries and the first there) include Eva Jane rnce, 1 1 Misim-tai™, — * - ■-> 1 l I non * 


unnonc missionaries ana me lirsx mere; rncmoe vm • **~v t ; r^iaire stuff Has for the time to tail around busy motorways, increase in unemployment, a precip- have to bail out countries after a crl* 
Portuguese and British diplomats, lost two small sons to disc^e ^ > “Wiggone out of the window. All of us know that roads need itous fell in school enrolment and a sis has occurred, it would be more 

as well as words from Franz Kafka, she was killed in the 1900 u ^ , to why the change of heart? strict rules arid cate need good reversal of the anti-poverty pro- sensible to prevent the crisis hap- 

Itaio Caivino and Jorge Luis Borges, bellion. Her ''sighing | U is quite clear that the sub brakes. We have been persuaded, gramme of the past 30 years. pening in the first place. 

As diplomats struggled with the poignant isolation ol a "»*■, jj'wof. economic control from the however that all the global capital A few months ago, Malaysia and The problem is not a 



As diplomats struggled with the poignant isolation 01 a ,m*a, ‘"wrof economic control from the however, that all the global capital A few .months ago. Malaysia and The problem is not a shortage of 

issue of ritual bowing before the eni- life in the Shanxi hinterian - ^ ; ic to ih e untrammelled market markets need is the very lightest : Russia Would have been pilloried as economists with Ideas for re-regulat- 

peror, Christians argued over Tb what does, this add up P” *been an unmitigated disaster touch on the tiller. extremists for daring to challenge ingcapital.butwifoalackofpoliti- 

whether ancestor worship was a sig- Is of little help nere, • JJgju* ■ having been rumbled that Without brakes, the system has the orthodoxy. But the truth Is that cal will and political courage at a 

nificapt violation of their morality. In West’s receptivity to unng ^ (; ^national capital is prepared to careered into art all-tbo predictable . the orthodox approach to the current time when there is a desperate need 

the late 19th century, ambivalence “a mystery." But If mere “Wfcafew concessions now rather pile-up. Countries now have a crisis has pot worked. The IMF is for governments to break with foe 

toward foreigners was pronounced: sage in this kaleidoscope ntBC[i jrt» ^race tougher controls later choice- either to crawl along very running out of money, running out economic orthodoxy of the past 

Britain’s lard Macartney found ft Is that, from the an ^ „ P Y^nty the Group pf Seven Indus-' slowly using high interest rates to of ideas and runniiig;obt of friends. 25 years and to face rip to foe twin 

himself “narrowly watched," his cu- China has provided me w ^ 3 , wused nations meet in London keep the speculators happy,- or 16 re- Initially, It was said that the Asian perils of deflatloil and global finan- 

rioslty about China unwelcome, prism for a.dWWT ‘ L^ek to discuss a rescue plan install foe bar’s brakes. Uhsuipris- meftdovm Was a problem of transr cialanwchy. f - ; 

Local rumor so wildly distorted the tradlctory impulsea ana — ^j\ ‘ •_ — ^ 
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20 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


Department of English Language & Literature 

Applications urc invited for leaching appointments in Hie Department of English Language end Literature. 
Candid ales should possess u PhD degree. Those with relevant teaching experience at University level and 
published research will have an advantage. 

The Department of English Language and Literal urc is one of ilia larger Departments In the Faculty of Arts 
& Social Sciences. Its stuff of Singaporeans and foreign nationals hnve PhD degrees from lop universities 
such at Oxford, Cnmhridge, Edinburgh, Loudon, Stanford, Chicago, arid MIT. It has a vibrant research 
culture manifested in lha international language rind literature conference series it hosts annually, its staff 
publications with such presses os Oxford University Press, Mncmlllnn, Singapore University Press, 
Cambridge University Press and Uniprcss and its Visiting Professor series of lectures and publications. Us 
breadth uf teaching concerns is reflected In its range of Integrated courses in linguistics, various areas of 
Jangu:igc such as discourse analysis, phonology and semantics, literature, culiunil studies, film, and theatre. 
Distinguished acndeinks who have been associated with the Department in various capacities in the post 
and continue lu be associated with it include Professors Michael Halliduy, John Sinclair, J.M.Boullon, 
Kobcn J.C. Young. Ronald Carter. R Asltcr und Benito Onolivnl. 

GindJiUtCtt should Iw able to icucli in ime or more of tlw following areas; 


Language 

* SpfieJ/jig iifs tic 3 

* Applied Linguistics 

* The interface of Language 
and Literature 


Theatre Studies 

* Theatre & Critfrnf theory 

* Aslan theatre 

* Technical Theatre 

* Voice 

* Classical the a f re 


Applicants for posts in sociolinguistics should have done research, or have ail Interest in Southeast Asia. 
Applicants for (he post In applied linguistics should have some specialization in materials development and 
education. 

Applicants for the post in language mid literature iulerfwe should have an interest in both Language >md 
Literature tnen simply 'Sty list leg’). 

Applicants for posts in liieaire Mudies should have n broad rnnge of skills in the above listed fields and 
experience in teaching prucilcal/nppllud llitfulrc to undergraduates. 

Applicant* can consult the Dcp;iriiiieiit’j> home page on the World Wide Web for more detuils. The address is 
litip:/Avww, nus.edu. t g/N US lnfo/FA SS/ELL/. 


Gross nnnuul emoluments range as follows: 

Level of Appointment Salnry Rouge 

Assistant Professor S$ 58,800 - 87,600 {90,720 - 100.440) 

Associate Professor S5 <84.360 - 100.4401/1 25.640 - 144,360/( 149.760 - 177,840) 

Professor SS 1 49.760 - 2 II .200 

(STG£ t.00 = SS 2.85 approximately) 

In addition, a 13th month Annual Allowance and an Annual Variable Component may be payable at year end. 
under the flexible wage system, to slaff on normal contracts. The coiniiicnciug salary will depend on the 
candidate’s qimliriciiliurM, experience and the level of appointment offered. 

Leuvc and medical benefits will be provided. Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefit* mny 
include: provident fund benefits or an cnil-of-coniraci gratuity, a scitling-in allowance, subsidised housing, 
education MJowmce for up to three cltlldren subject to a maximum of SS16.425 per annum per cliild, passage 
assistance and baggage Hllowance for the transportation of personal effects to Singapore. Stuff members mny 
undertake consultation work, subject to the approval of the University, and retain consultation fees up to u 
maximum of 6lKn of their gross minimi emoluments in u calendar year. 

All academic stair will be given n networked personal computer with nccess to a Cray supercomputer. UNIX 
hosts, departmental laser primers, a wide spectrum of software, on-line library catalogue. CD-ROM 
dwabJL-.es, Vidco-on -Demand. INtv ami liiicmci. 


Department uf English Language & Literature 
National University or Singapore 
10 Kent Ridge Crescent 
Singapore 119260 


e & Literature Fax: 1 65) 773-2981 

,re E-mail; elHiMd@mis.edu ,sg 

Web-site: h t tpi/Avww.nus.sg/NUSinro/Appoint/arts- 
elMitm 

Only shortlisted candidates will be notified 


Registrar & Secretary 


AppScaiiatia era invited tor th* peat of Rogto&ai & Secretary which tdi 
bacomo anlobla on 1 at January 1 960. The Registrar & Secretary fs the 
Haad of Admlniitratian in the Unweiflity, 

Thfl person appoint ad wilt work closely with the tfce-Chaneeltor to 
ensure the effiaoni adm In Fa nation of the Urwararty and to develop 
managerial strategies to support our primary ofajocIfveB ot high quality 
teaching and roaearch. 

Candttatn must have experfonca of working at senior management 
tevsljn a targe, com pie* organisation and poBaess sound management 
and financial stalta. 

Salary wilt be no lass than £68k per annum. 

Application datsits may be obtained by tolophorring Colchoator 
(01208) 872482 (24 hours), quoting reference A/304, by a-rrai to 
ttaf&tg®M»x.ic uk or by veiling to the Penonitfl Section, 

Urfvorarty of Ewan. Wrvanboa Part, Cotohester C04 3SQ. 

Ctoang daw: Friday. 2nd October 1898. 

Promoting excellence In research, scholarship and education 


•-ramming excellence in rasearcn, sera 
Working towards equal opportunities 

University of Essex 

T5. . 


TMluardian 

Weekly 

On September 27th 
the Guardian Weekly 
will be publishing a 
pull-out supplement 

‘Education for 
Business’ 

in conjunction with 

Edition XU. 

To advertise 

tel: +44 161 908 3811) 

Tax: +44161839 4436 
email; «tc klyods@guardian.co.uk 
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Association of Commonwealth Universities 

UniMtilly Poll o.r a. 


AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Melbourne 
Melbourne 
RMIT (Melbourne) 
RMIT (Melbourne) 


NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT (Paoua New Guinea) 
I PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) 
PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) 

j PNGUT (Papua N9w Guinea) 
j REST OF THE WORLD 
: Aga Khan (Pakistan) 


'P/A.P Economics 

SL Economics 

SL Design & Technology 

SL Educational Studies 

L Electrical Engineering 

L/AL Process Dynamics & Control 

L/AL Radiology 

P/SL Anatomical Pathology 

L/AL Veterinary immunology 

Director, Centre lor Resource & 

Environmental Studies 

Chair oT Surgery 

Chair of Forensic Odontology 

P & Associate Dean of Nursing 

P & Research Dlracior, Faculty of Education, 

Language & Community Services 

SUL Public Policy 

St/L Peace & Conflict Sludles/Palltical Theory 
SL/L Human Nutrition 
P Physiotherapy 

AP/SL/L Graduate School of Management 


SL/L Naurarahabilitatlon 
SLA Chinese 
SL/L Medicine 

Postgraduate Chair In General Practice 

P & Head, Department ot Applied Physics 
P & HBad. Department ol Business Studies 
P & Head, Department of Language & 
Communication Studies 
University Librarian 


Aga Khan (Pakistan) ASP/AP Institute for Educational Development/ 

Faculty of Healin Sciences 

Oxford (UK) P Science & Religion 

Abbreviations: P - Professor; AP - Associate Professor ; ASP - Assistant Professor; 

SL - Senior Lecturer; L - Lecturer; AL - Assistant Lecturer 

For further details ol any of the above staff vacancies please contact 
ACU (Advertising), 38 Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF. UK (Internal, 
lei: +44 171 387 8572 axt. 208 (UK office hours]; fax: +44 171 383 0368; 
e-mail: applstdacu.ac.uk). quoting tolerance numdar ot postfs). Details will be 
sent by alrmall/ffrst class post. A sample copy of lha publication Appointments 
in Commonwealth Universities, Including subscription details. Is available liom 
the same source 

Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


Working for us, 
working for 
human rights 

RESEARCHER - INDIA 

£22,431 pro rata per annum 

Amnesty International (Al) needs a researcher at its 
International Secretariat to lead its research and 
campaigning work on India. Working as part of the South Asia 
Team you will monitor. Investigate end analyse political, 
social, economic and legal developments which Impact on 
me full range of human rights in India. You will need first 
hand working or research experience In India, proven 
research skills and sound political judgement. You should 
have experience of analysing complex political and social 
situations, interviewing for information and summarising 
research information into a concise and useable form. In 
addition to your specialist country knowledge you will need 
an understanding of the cultures of the region, impartiality, 
ability to think strategically and experience In working as part 
of a team, ftu will need the ability to liaise effectively and 
sensitively with other organisations and represent Al to the 
government and media. You will need to be fluent in English 
and it would be desirable to be fluent In Hindi or another 
Indian language. 

hr further Information and an application form please contact: 
town Resources Program, Amnesty International, International 
Secretariat, 1 Easton Street, London WC1X 80 J, Tel: (0171) 413 
W1 Fax (0171) 956 1157. Closing data: 6 November 1998. 
Haase quota rsf no: ASIA/98/6. 

The International Secretariat of Amnesty Intematlond 
actively promotes cultural diversity and Equal Opportunities. 


amnesty 
■ International 


ACORD Is Inspired by a profound commitment to African people. 
Working with the most vulnerable communities on the continent, 
ACORD promotes change at a fundamental love) fn three main 
areas: reducing poverty; helping people win their basic rights; and 
helping people cope with conflict and build peace. As a consortium 
of leading international NCOS, with a turnover of £10 million and 
some 600 African staff In 18 countries, ACORD is in a unique 
position to effect lasting change. 


Chief Executive 


The Role 

To lead ACORD through a major process of 
change that will see a greater accountability to, 
and involvement by, African people in their 
development. This will require you to develop 
organisational strategy, build strong links across 
the consortium and raise ACORD's profile with 
funding institutions. 

Through wide-ranging consultation you will 
deliver improvements in the quality of 
governance and communication across the 
organisation. 


The Person 

A dynamic leader and ambassador with at least 6 
years senior management experience in an 
International development organisation, including 
3 years working In Africa. Fluent in French and 
English and sensitive to cultural differences, you 
should have a clear vision for Africa and a track 
record of managing organisational change. 
Equally important will be integrity, a commitment 
to consultation and a decisive approach, together 
with excellent interpersonal skills. ACORD 
encourages applications from African nationals 
and women candidates. 


If you meet these criteria, please request an application pack from ACORD's consultants: 
Charity Recruitment, 40 Rosebeiy Avenue, London EC1R 4RN. UK. Fax: +44 (0)171 833 0188. 
E-mail: cr9charityrec.source.co.uk The application closing date is Tuesday 6 October 1998. 


V COMIC RELIEF j 

In lha past ten years Comic Relief hai railed over £139 million, every penny of which w 
gone to help tackle poverty and promote racial |u>Hce in Africa and al home in the UK. 

We now have fha opportunities for; fp' 

T, AFRICA GRANTS OFFICER (ref: AGOI) m, 

^ starting salary £22,000-£23,2SO p.a. W 

Yog will be involved in oil aipecli ol ihe Africa grant-making proceii al Comic Relief, from facilitating and 
A encouraging application? to reteorching and awaiting propoials agamtl our criteria. 

Willi al load 5 yean experience ol working in overseas development, you'll need to combine a thorough ^ 
understanding of me issues wilh an ability to analyse the political and social context within which funded wort A 
Is taking place. You’ll need ilrong communication skills, the ability to write dear and concise reports and 

enjoy working as pari of a team. 4^ 

dosing dale for completed applications: Friday 16 October 1990 
** Interviewing initially by telephone: early November 1998 

W IF you would like an appficaHon pack for tfiT* position please write, fax or E-mail to: 

lisa bases, Personnel Officer, Comic Relief, 74 New Oxford Street, London WC1 A 1EF. A 

A, Tel: (44| 171 436 1122,Rsx: (44) 171 436 1541. E-mail: LI$AACS0COMICREUEF.ORO.UK B 

Comic Relief aims to be on Equal Opportunities Employer. Registered Chanty Number: 326568 


HEAD OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY 
DEPARTMENT 

£24,811 (IJNDU; Rl-VltWl 


Ideally have a proven iratk record in the development sector- . 

For details/application form, contact the Catholic 
International Relations, Unit 3, Canopbury Yard, spoa 

London Ni 78L tel. 0*71 354 0883. fax «?i 3S9 o«7, e-mail |ofl^» 

(giving postal address for mailing). Closing date: and October 199 ■ 
[ll R Is tackling Ihe causes or poverty and in|ustk:e Iniemailocullv Ihrauft ' 
sMItsharing. Vfe wort with pwpte 0! sll faiths 


REGIONAL HEALTH ADVISER 

East & Central Africa Regional office, Nairobi, Kenya 

02,831 p.a. 

SCF'a work in the East and Central Africa Region has a large emergency 
response component, but there la al90 substantial involvement In rehabilitation and 
development protects In the fields of health, water and sanitation, education, social 
w*k and nutritional food security. 

As Regional Health Adviser, part of your responsibilities wil be to support the 
development of SCF’s health sector work In Ihe East and Central Africa Fteglon plus 
to Implementation of SCF'e health sector strategy. You .will also contribute to 
"tfvldual country strategy (CSP) planning processes, as appropriate, partlcutariy - - - 
where health related work is or might become a significant part of the strategy and 
*Wort emergency Initiatives in Ihe region with policy and technical support. You win 
have a basic training in a health discipline, with a post graduate cpjalWcatlon In 
PuUic/communlty health or health sector planning and management backed up with 
S-hatantlal experience ot overseas development In the health sector: An In-depth 
Un derstandlng of International public health Issues and primary healthcare and 
^Perience of health Interventions in emergencies are also key requirements. All 
dfiriefidates will need to demonstrate their willingness and ability to travel extensively 
throughout the region. 

"Hta above post is offered on a 25 month contract and has accompanied status. 
You can also expect a good benefits package, Including generous leave, 
acc °himodation and flights. 

to further details write to Jerviy Thomas, Overseas F’ersonrtel Administrator, 
jjjjoj). SCF, 17 Gro^.l^^ London SE5 8RD or Fax: .01 71. 793 761Q, - - — 

SCFalmsto be an equal opportunities employer •' ' ^ - 



Save the Chi 

* Wooing for a better world for children 



Save the Children is the UK's largest international voluntary agency. worHng for 
the rights and welfare of children in tha UK as well as in over 50 of the world’s leaat 
developed countries. In all our work, we aim to make a reality ot children's rights 

OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBERIA 

SCF started working in Liberia and the surrounding countries in 1991, focu3ing 
on the needs of children affected by civil war. Since Die peace accord we have been 
implementing long-term developmeni initiatives in partnership with government and 
local NGOa, Initiating a wide iange ot programmes including health and sanitation, 
food security and social welfare. 

PROGRAMME OFFICER 

Social Welfare Child Community Welfare Monitoring System 
£18,901 p.a. 

In conjunction with Don Bosco, your role will ba to help ua develop the above 
system by building on existing structures; working with local NGOs to strengthen 
training, supervision, support and capacity; white also actively developing long-term 
strategic thinking on policy development. Dlls will Involve you In everything from 
day-to-day management to fostering strong programme links, promoting training 
capability and liaising with International organisations. 

You will need a broad background In participatory community development, 
emphasising proven training, fund-raising and budgetary experience, plus 
extremely strong communication skills and a willingness to travel regularly In 
difficult circumstances. A tertiary education or social qualification and/or a good 
working knowledge of Liberia would be desirable. 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

£18,901 p.a. 

Your rote In gathering, analysing and managing information war be central In 
evaluating the Impact of our programme work, furthering greater understanding of 
the general situation and developing appropriate best-interest poUotes'and support 
strategies. You will also be Involved orvthe-g round In training and capacity bunding, . 
networK-buHdinaynith local ■QOv e mmsn) nfflrtnlR flnri Un i u ftylftwin i- ^ eew eto ar .— ^ 
reporting regularly to UK colleagues as required. 

You will need a strong Information-related background, demonstrating excellent 
analytical, croae-cJtural networking, team-building and all-round communication 
skills, plus familiarity with IT/desktop publtehing and proven research abilities. ' , 
Additional experience, such as a first-hand knowledge ot the related issues, fluency 
in French, the politics of West Africa and experience of working in conflict zones, 
would be. welcome. ... 

Both positions have unaccompanied status and are offered pn \ 2 month 
contracts. You oan also expect. a good benefit package. Including generoua ksave, 
accommodation and flights. • 

For. further details write to Alice Desira, Overseas, Personnel Administrator, 

SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE6 3RD or fax: 0171 793 7610. 

Closing date t7 0ctober 1998. 

, ' SCF alma to be an equal opportunities employer / " ' ' 


l Working for a better world, for children 








22 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


unicef # 

United Nations Children's Fund 


JOIN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
LEADING HUMANITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
The Uni led Nations Children's Fund, with Headquarters- in New York, seeks 
two highly qua Idled editors tor challenging and exciting positions In its 
Editorial Sec lion. One will guide the preparaiton of L'NICEf s flagship publication 
The Jure of (he Watlcfs Children. Pie oiher will be rcsponslblo tor similarly 
complex projects and publications. The Ideal candidate* will Have advanced 
editing and writing skills In English and ihc ability to project contemporary 


■ Advanced university- degree In journalism, media, communication social 
sciences or related fields preferred 

• Minimum of eight years professional experience as wrllen/edliors (with no 
loss Ihan three In a supervisory jinslii™) and familiarity with all stages of Ihc 
editorial process Work experience In an inlernaiion.il selling desirable. 

■ Knowledge al development issues essential. 

• Competency In use of computer applications. 

• Ability to work In an International and multicultural environment 

• Fluency In English. Worktop knowledge of French or Spanish highly desirable. 

Appl kalians from female candidates are especially welcome. Interested 

candidates should send j detailed resume. In English, quoting reference number 

VAMM16 let Career Management Section (JCMj). DtvWon of Human Resource^ 

UNtCET.3 L/N Plaza (H-5FI New York, NV 10017, USAXen at oiHrcrruttSunlctfawp. 

Applications for th<» positions rnusi be received by 5 October I99B. 

Acii»*t«djWve!U will be sent pnlv t o shorvliycd candldaiw. 


The hit , 


e tIRCl . , 


Emergency Sexual and Violence Based Program 
Manager: (fJucckedou, Guinean 
Rcqiiiwmciils: MSW. MPH or community ikvclo|>incnl worker. Trench 
language Ability piefcrrixl; I wo years experknee avscsvuig aril tniplcnn.'iuing 
SGRV in refugee selling*, preferably iri Afrieu; evcelk-mctHiiniunicuiioii 
skills; lle.\ihle; previous experience lliviik-rgeticy response preferred, posliion 
for .1-12 iiK'iiths. Cnmuct .Susan Rielil. fe-iiullisusawtK imrescom.oigi (lax: 
001-2 12-551-3 170) 

Emergency Reproductive Health Manager: ((Jueckwluu, Guinea); 
Requirements: MPH, RN w nurse midwife pre*lVnvd: fluency in French, wo 
ycur*’ experience in usscssing and ini(ilfii]cniiii£ rcpnxiuclive health programs 
in refugee soilings; excel km communlcaiiun skill*; previous experience in 
eineigcncy response preferred. Position for 3-12 inonUis. Coniacl Susan Riehl. 
te-nwil: .susani@intreM.oni.org) irjx: ODI -212-55 1 -3 1 7fti 
Inlcrnullonal Rescue Committee, 122 East 42nd Street, I2lii Floor, 
New York, NY 1 01 68 USA. For farther Information, please visit IRC's 
website at*. hUp-.f/wvrw.lnlrcscom.org 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

The University ol Slratfictyde Invites applications for academic 
-ppolntmflnte In the Department of Accounting and Finance 
rhlch was rated ‘5’ In the 1990 Research Assessment Exarclt 


and Is recognised by ESRC for the funding of doctoral students. 
The Department was recently awarded a EBOOK grant to set up a 
Scottish Institute of Research In Investment and Finance. 


CHAIR IN ACCOUNTING 

(Raf: B1/B8) 


academic leadership. A professional Accounting qualification and/or 
aljong Inks vrilh professional accounting bodes would bo 
advantageous 

For application form (please quote reference number) and 
further particulars (available on request In aftamatlve formula 
for applicants with a disability] contact The Personnel Office, 
University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 01 1XQ. Tel: 0141-063 
4133 (24 hour Voicemail Service). Applications cloning date: 
20 September 1998 

COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Iniversity OF 
STRATHCLYDE since 6 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Protect Administrator/Research Assistant 

A Project Adnilnisirator/RHjearch Assistant (Cl 7.45’) per annum) fc required 
lor two Tufripus-Phare Joint European Projects. on* la iked with Bulgaria and 
one v.ith Poland. The Bulg. 3 rl. 3 n projects involves the reslmciurlng of 
matlierualics education in all Bulgarian unlvers-ires; and (he Polish project 
involves transforming five year masier degrees m munagemenl. 

Essen iiiei requirements are ai least five years' experience teaching at unhrarwy 
level, the otalhty to iranslaio e-ducalion.il and mathematical leit from English 
into Bulgarian, lluencv In spoken Bulgarian and Russian, experience m 
organizing large meeimgs and workshops m EdSiern Europe 
importani requirements are experience in manoging all financial aspects of 
external funded projects, malnlanlnq financial files and records, the ability to 
comniumcato eliectwelv be'ween the Prefect Coordinators and the staff at 
partner institutions m the EU and Eastern Europe, familiarity with Apple Macs. 
Excel. Word. Photoshop and Pagemakei. and experience in preparing 
documents in both ihe Cynfic and Roman alphabets in TeX/UTeX 


Working towards Equal Opportunity 


European School of Economics 

ROME-LUCCA-BOLOGNA-VICENZA-UDINB-LONDON-UIUji 

STUDY IN ITALY FOR A BRITISH DEGREL 

The European School of Economics - Is a private Unlvenitj 
with six campuses in Italy. In Rome on;y five minute froo 
Piazza di Spagna, in Tuscany in Cappezzano Pianore, a seaside 
location near Lucca and Pisa and in the hearts of the cities in 
Milan, Vicenza, Bologna and Verbania. 

The international degree programmes that wc offer aim ai 
giving a new dimension to studying management and 
leadership. Wc prepare leaders with Ihc ability to sec unseen 
opportunity, especially in adverse conditions, borderless, 
thinking and working across cultures and nations. 

BA (Honours! degree courses in: 
International Business - International Political Studies 
I! Communication nnd Media - International Finance - Marketing 
* Management - Tourism Management - Hospitality Managerial 
- Music Industry Management - Entertainment and Event 
Management - Fashion Management - An & Heritage 
Management - Banking St Investment Management - and Sp>-n 
& Leisure Management. 


ENVIRONMENT 23 


Biodiversity: tearing up the map of creation 


Afish the size of a barn door is facing extinction. But if 
we failed to notice this until it was almost too late, how 
many other species are disappearing? What we do 
know, says Tim Radford, is that the massacre of 
les at current rates has baleful consequences for 
ianet Earth - and humanity 


ft 

Inn lash l- if® 


(fiiidiiule courses: 

The World-Wide Master in Business Vdminlstrutli 
monilis and has study sessions in Italy, New Yuri;, East Eur.ife 
South America, Tokyo. China nnd South East Asia. 

The International Masier in Business Administration kaU 
month graduate course. 

Visiting students: Students Studying with other UiidcMk* 
may access ESE courses ;t\ visiting students U a semc*i j 
whole year nnd fallow courses m English or Italian. 

For more inforinutlun write or call: 

Dr. Elizabeth M. MltcheH 
Villa le Pmnoie-55fl4l) Cepez/imo Pianore (LL't lialj 
Tel: +.W 584 915 169 Fax: +.W 584 915 384 
Web: http://www.nniest.il e miiil: lnrofi nniese.il 


CLASSIFIED 


Low prices 
have never lo ed so good! 


MEW - Renl.il desks at all LHR terminals - 
| why make your journey lour, or" | 

Tel: 44 1908 631144 
m Fax: 44 1908 375898 Qivt 

jflj j E-mnll: reservations^ ecr.co.uk 01^1 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K ™ -"M neoc 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTEP MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DEtAlLfc 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

! Only £1 99.00 for 2 weeks 

tnalurtva of comprehensive tneuranCfl 
CDW, doflvery/col lection to Heathrow, Gatwfck or f ‘ 
Central London, unlimited mileage aqd VAT. , ■" ' 



Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 

- or 

Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrlfty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: GWY 


fmnfjr 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


Nationwide 


O FORD MON DEO 1.8/2, 0 LX 

PEUGEOT 40S 1,9 Q.R £19B 
H ROVER 820 SL1 £225 


HOTELS & APARTMENTS 


, • '8W1V4HT.uk 

TW: (44)10)171834 0134 
Fax: (44)(0) 171 834 7878 , 

E-mfllliThegrapevOHot.com ' 


heart of London (4 mlnutea wait 
from Victoria Station). 

- Basfc/Erwufte rooms, ah with 
cotouf TV and Tea/coffea 
making fecBfttes. Single: £25/35 
Double: £45/55 Inductee 
E-flroakfaSt end Tbx 


Ford Mcndeo » 
Fod dlltay 7 «oah 


Snm Ewe. BMW Jifl 


CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 
Tel: ++44 1828 761414 Fax: **44 1 828 761413 


A BIC fish is about to swim 
away — for ever. The barn- 
door skate Raja Inns seems 
rlosc Id extinction. In 1951 research 
ships found it in 10 per cent of all 
trawls of the St Pierre Bank in the 
Atlantic ocean off Newfoundland . 
liver the past 20 years, none haw 
km caught there. The barntlour 
‘kill- grows to a metre across, not 
■omdhing you would miss if you 
looking out for it. But nobody 
•as. ‘Failure to examine historical 
tljLi has resulted in the largest 
4iie in the North Atlantic being 
driven to near extinction without 
anyone noticing," say researchers, 
something the size of a barn door 
amid slip away without being 
missed "the fate of little known 
■pecirt is likely to be worse". 

Tin 1 things that make life possible 
ire barely visible. Laboratory experi- 
nwils based on small, artificial 
worlds keep demonstrating that 
diversity is life's strongest card. The 
wding of air and water and plant 
nutrients is the business of little 
'features most of us never nolice. 
Bie food we eat, the medicines wc 
u!v? and the tools we use have been 
jli'hioned for us by 500 million 
of evolution. Yet we know 
ltnrtieally nothing about most of 
?im. We even lack a starting poinL 
•ho knows how many small fry are 
Witg dished? 

. features are being erased from 
dts register fester than anyone can 
^word them. All the evidence is that 
.([floinans m extinguishing other life 
fc nw w at t epic scale. But there 
if* no tallymen to count the dead, 
°. r ^ measure of the living: 
tttfe are probably only about 7,000 
H ? er,s ~ they are called taxono- 
or sometimes systematlsts — 
- ^ whole planet with the author- 

46 l J* distinguish one 9pecles from 
xo -i i er \ ^ 09t in wrong 
m >| And few have been getting 
,*• ? "»uch encouragement Without 
I wtm we cannot even begin arguing, 
k w as not until 1758 that Carl Un- 
the great Swedish taxono- 
v b «San counting the animal 


IA 


u- v-uunung cne animat 

mgdom. FVenct, and Brlti8h na( . 

historians followed, and estab- 

• hCd 3 SVStpmaHr way 



Reliable Car 
Hire Service 

Meet & 


TEL: *44 14B3 880 048 

FAXi +44 1483 860 187 

Website 

www.oountyselfdrtve.oo.uk 

Email 

oad-oountyObtintemet.bom 


NBVSRHIRB A PAR UNTIL 
YOU HAVfa CHECKED 
KENDALL'S PRIOBS 

, 200 Rne Cer*, Vang, Eataiw, 


KENDALL CARS 

34 AWerefv ot Rd.', GdWfccd GU2 W 
Td:+44 J l4a3 5/4434, 

, Fau +44 1483.3478? 


mancheste 

airport 

NEiVC*J5igOil-J 

'7D*y/Miir " 

Seh-lce . 

All prices billy Ugf 

^PPLECAK^ll 



: . systematic „a., u 
Tjrogating a creature's nature in 
In i t r l ° ma * le a farn 'ly connection. 

Shl5S 1 C S Urse , of 240 y ears - they es- 

hbshed a local habitaUon and 


name for each of about about 1.7 or I 
1.8 million species. 

But there is no central catalogue 
nr inventory. So the same species 
might be recorded under one iden- 
tity in one country and under an 
entirely sejparate name in another. 
Where scientists have checked, 
they have found “synonymy" in per- 
haps 20 per cent of cases. So the 
true number of species that have 
been described nnd named is per- 
haps 1.4 million. 

Then researchers began to look a 
little harder. They spread nets 
under trees, dusted them with in- 
secticide and counted just the 
arthropods (Including insects) that 
fell out. The numbers astonished 
them. When they got to 50,000, they 
started to get alarmed: by that reck- 
oning there might be 20 million 
species to be described, rather than 
2 million. What was true for the 
Amazon rainforest turned out to he 
equally true for coral reefs and man- 
grove swamps. 

But taxonomists are oppressed 
by something darker than the task 
of counting. What is going on now is 
described, quite calmly, as "the 
sixth great extinction". The fossil 
record is a pattern of evolution and 
extinction, with species continu- 
ously evolving, flourishing and ex- 
piring as naturally as individuals are 
born, develop and die. Imposed on 
this hubbub of appearance and dis- 
appearance is a series of dramatic 
happenings: mass disappearances, 
followed by new beginnings, at least 
five times in the past 500 million 
years. 

The last of these was 65 million 
years ago, when a 10km asteroid 
whacked into the Yucatan in Mex- 
ico. The change now is less dramatic 
but no less significant According to 
some theorists, half of all the crea- 
tures with which humans share the 
planet could be about to steal away 
into the eternal night, simply be- 
cause their homes are being de- 
stroyed. By humans. The world’s 
dwindling tropical forests could be 
losing creatures at the rate of 27,000 
a year — three creatures an hour — 
at the most conservative estimate. 

The precision of these figures is 
disputed, but the b*uth behind them 
is not. During the past toitury birds 
and mammafe have been disappear- 
ing at an average rate of one a year. 


Life’s rich tapestry Natural remedies 



This is already a thousand times 
faster than the “background" rate of 
extinction. It is confirmed by crude 
counts made by the conservation 
groups: a tenth of all flowering 
plants are about to disappear, a 
tenth of all birds on the planet are 
seriously endangered, many of the 
big mammal group9 — the cats, in 
particular — could be about to dis- 
appear. But 99 per cent of creation is 
less than 3mm long. Most of the 
smaller species will be gone before 
scientists find out they were here. 

So taxonomy's high command de- 
cided to 9take out small areas of for- 
est or savannah and simply sample 
the local life, quick headcounts of 
this and that speides. Such a British 
project in the Cameroon came to an 
abrupt end only last year. Scientists 
had marked out a few hectares of al- 
ready well-studied forest aqd had 
begun to catalogue all the creatures 
in just a limited selection of groups. 


They gave up. There were simply 
too many species to count. 

“We could have carried on, but 
we would have needed many more 
taxonomists and systematfsts,* 1 says 
John Lawton, of London's Imperial 
College and president of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. 

There’s the rub. "The global 
workforce, considered to number 
7,000 systematise, is clearly inade- 
quale," says Stephen Blackmore, 
keeper of botany at the Natural His- 
tory Museum in London. Work by 
taxonomists involves travel to far- 
away places on budgets that siitiply 
don’t stretch very far. 

Biodiversity is a matter of naked 
human self-interest. Human econ- 
omy rests on plants. Crops and then- 
wild relatives have to be understood 
and conserved, and that means the 
insects that prey on them must also 
be understood. Plants that provide 
most medicines — from aspirin for 


GRAPHIC: GLYUWALTCf- 

headaches to taxol for breast cancer 
— have developed the chemicals 
they possess as a response to their 
co-evolution with insects. There 
could be billions of dollars of useful, 
valuable, exploitable knowledge to 
be gained from almost unknown 
creatures in their habitats. 

Last year Cornell scientists calcu- 
lated that if humans had to pay for 
the services they received free from 
nature — pollination, water purifica- 
tion, crop pest control, that sort of 
dung — the bill would be $2.9 mil- 
lion million annually. Fellow crea- 
tures are a kind of map of creation. '' 
i “Just knowing how many species 
there are is like having proper maps 
of the stars, " says John Lawton: "It’s 
exactly the same for a proper sci- 
ence of ecology and evolution ahd 
many areas of biology. We heed to 
know how many organisms th£re 
are, what tliey are, and where they 


China crosses a political watershed 

falls on a forest, It 


on ksves. runs 

and pJi u S mb8 ’ 11110 mosses 

trowS 3 ?”’ 8weUs toe under ’ 
and soaks about the roots to 
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hot day, a tree will "drink" 

jJ*™ of water ari hour mort of 

15^2* back into the at- 
, *' e Pro™ 88 by 
2 f nWd - and you can Bee why 

&“ , «ylbataS,^kct S aaa 
rainwater and 
*Uer re *T® e ' A foreit saves 
* tS"T ■u«t=re mbet in’ 
Hydrologists call the water- 


1 But when heavy rain hits bare 
landscapes, there is nothing to 
break the force. The rain ripa away 
huge quantities of topBoll and car- 
ries It away as silt into die rivers. 
These run through plains' that are 
homes to hundreds of millions, so 
rivers such as the Yangtze, the Yel- 
low and die Mississippi are banked 
with dikes. But the silt settles on the 
rjver bed, raising river levels and 
making flooding ever mote likely. 

Last week the government of 
China announced that’ the ; cata- 
strophic floods which have now 
taken thousands of liYes; destroyed 
millions of homes, and wiped out 
tens of millions of Hectares of crops. 


happened because China’s forests 
have been cut down. It was a semi- 
nal moment Environmental cam- 
paigners, foresters and water 
engineers had been saying this sort 
of tiling for decades. What was dif- 
ferent was that, for the first time, a 
government had actually said so tdo 
— one that speaks for almost one- 
fifth of the people on the planet 
According to the WorldWatch In- 
stitute in Washington, 85 per cent of 
the forests of the Yangtze river 
basin have now vanished, But 
forests do more tlian prevent floods. 
They also 1 alleviate drought It takes 
1,000 tons of water to grow one ton 
of grain. When a forest “holds” 


water it also slowly releases water in 
the dry season. Around 70 per cent 
of China‘6 grain is now grown on Ir- 
rigated land. So China — any agri- 
cultural country, in fact ~ has two 
reasons for wanting to keep its 
forests. 

; But there is a third reason. By 
breaking die force of the rains; trees 
also slow soil erosion. This is now' at 
calamitous levels worldwide. Farm- 
ers in Africa^ Asia and South Amer- 
ica 1 lose 40 tons of topsoil per 
hectare every year. This Is 40 times' 
faster than it can possibly form. So 
the stuff flowing down the' turbid, 
swollen Yangtze like brown Wind- 
sor Soup today Is also tomorrow’s 
supper — r and the: next day's, and 
thenext , ; 

The Chinese have now banned 

■iJl'L-— 


logging In the upper Yangtze. But 
there is a more powerful reckoning 
tO come. In the past 12 years, an- 
other billion mouths have been 
added to the world’s population, 
Crop yields ore not keeping 'pa^e. 
But population continues to grtwi 
The world will need $t least 20Q bil- 
lion new hectare^ of cropland in thb 
next 30 years to feed tile planet But 
there arfe only yS million hectares 
available for fafrris to Expand Int6 — 
and moat df fhfese are forested. ' 

■ Yoti enn See the dilemma:, the 
Chinese will daiti the floods if tliey 
take one decided, and damn thehv 
selves If they fake another. Political ; 
pundits liave a Wofd for defining! 
momenta like this oiie. Th6y call it a : 
watershed. It could not be more ; 
propriate. ' 1 ' ' " ■; 
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Letter from Kuala Lumpur Janet Halliday 


Painting the town 

A MAN stands on a crumbling I is building two light rail syste 
second-floor window ledge, and a monorail to relieve its desj 
leaning out backwards as if ate road congestion. These, h 


A MAN stands on a crumbling 
second-floor window ledge, 
leaning out backwards as if 
balancing a sailboard against a hard 
wind. One hand grips the rickety 
wooden window frame; the other 
clutches a long pole, on the end of 
which a paintbrush Is tied. Oblivi- 
ous of the seething Chinatown traf- 
fic below him, which will flatten him 
if the fall doesn’t kill him, he is re- 
painting the facade of his shop- 
houBe. 

Similar scenes are now common- 
place throughout Kuala Lumpur. 
They are part of the “beautification" 
drive being undertaken to prepare 
this city, which normally is more 
concerned with growth and devel- 
opment than aesthetics, for Septem- 
ber’s Commonwealth Games. 

Owners and tenants of premises 
anywhere near the Games Village, 
on mfljor thoroughfares and in 
areas frequented by visitors, are 
being urged to spruce up their 
buildings. The change is most 
noticeable in Chinatown, In the 
heart of Kuala Lumpur, where 
shophouses which have been qui- 
etly mouldering for years have sud- 
denly had a face-lift of blue, cream, 
white or pink paint. Neighbours 
which have not yet had the treat- 
ment demonstrate the “before” situ- 
ation: flaking plaster, deep green 
lichen below leaking gutters, and 
the odd bush growing out of a 
crack. 

like all face-lifts, however, these 
are only skin-deep. Behind the 
facades the interiors are still 
shabby, heaps of onions, dried fish 
and garlic spill out on to the pave- 
ments. which are an obstacle course 
of changing levels; peel piles up 
around fruit-sellers' stalls; and the 
energetic market leaves the usual 
rubbish. Chinatown is too grubbily 
alive to be turned into a sanitised 
exhibit. 

Elsewhere the city's parks, land- 
scaped areas and highway borders, 
always well planted and immaculate, 
are having their lilies gilded. Gar- 
deners, wearing floppy straw hats 
against the sud, are constantly 
sweeping, weeding, grass-trimming 
and planting. A hoarding which has 
been bordering a main road for 
monthB, if not years, has suddenly 
disappeared to reveal a whole new 
addition to the Lake Gardens, with 
pavilions, trees, flowers and shrubs, 
lately, trees have also been planted 
along several suburban highways. 

Some of the roads themselves 
have been beautified. Kuala Lumpur 


is building two light rail systems 
and a monorail to relieve its desper- 
ate road congestion. These, how- 
ever, have exacerbated congestion 
on some mq]or arteries as lanes 
have been coned off for the pro- 
jects. The remaining lanes, bur- 
dened with even more traffic than 
usual, are increasingly smashed up. 

The monorail caused the worst 
jams. Even when work on it was sus- 
pended in the economic crisis, the 
cones stayed put Now, seemingly 
overnight. Its on-site equipment liaa 
disappeared, the cones have been 
removed and the scarred lanes 
alongside it have been resurfaced. 
The affected roads have reverted to 
a width and smoothness almost for- 
gotten, with a suddenness almost 
shocking. 

A drive against littering is under- 
way. On-the-Bpot fines, publlo- 
awareness campaigns, and new 
green plastic Utter bins have been 
introduced. It takes time for atti- 
tudes to change, though, and so far 
there's little change in the amount 
of litter. 

Even laundry lias come under 
official scrutiny. Large, functional 
blocks of flats provide cheap hous- 
ing for many, and the plain build- 
ings are usually brightened by lines 
of colourful washing strung from 
their utilitarian balconies. The city 
is urging the residents not to dry 
laundry on their balconies during 
the Games, since the effect is “un- 
tidy and embarrassing". 

KL's ubiquitous hawker stalls 
haven’t escaped the onslaught. 
They are an institution, providing 
not only cheap, good food round the 
clock, but also an Important place 
for socialising. 

Plans to incarcerate them all in 
food centres before the Games have 
been only partially implemented, 
but since early this year all hawkers 
are supposed to have attended food 
hygiene courses. Local authorities 
have been making spot-checks to 
verily cleanliness, with hawkers 
who don't come up to scratch losing 
their permits until they clean up 
their act 

Recently all the hawker booths in 
our local “Hat Alley" closed down 
without warning. Huge consterna- 
tion followed. Was this for ever? 
Where else, nearby, to go for aatay, 
kway teow, nasi canipur, mee 
goreng, fiah-head curry and 
murtabak? To widespread relief 
they've now reopened, with new and 
uniform booths. The rats aren’t 
back yet 


A Country Diary 


I |/v7ing into the nearest town, 
Huntsville, we saw a large animal 
| standing beside the road. As it was 
poised to bound across, slowing 
seemed prudenL Could it be a large 
black dog? Its shape seemed wrong. 
A wolf? I've heard of black wolves. 

As it took a loping stride across 
the Lwo-lane highway, it came into 
focus. A light-coloured snout, 
pointed furry ears, sleek black for 
fluffing out slightly from the body, 
an arched back, forelegs longer 
than rear; an ambling, ground-eat- 
ing gait, combined to spell a small 
black bear (Ursus antericanus). Too 
old to call a cub and yet for tou puny 
to be fully adult, it was reminiscent 



Fleet Street’s last baron 
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Male faces 'morphed* to stress feminine, left, and masculine ti 

Men taken at face value 


/I beauty have a shock for Macho 
Man and New Lad today. Men 
prefer women who look feminine. 
But Leonardo dl Caprlo has the 
edge over Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
women prefer men who look a bit 
feminine too. 

David Perrett of tile University of 
St Andrews caused a stir four years 
ago when lie and colleagues 
analysed the lips, chins, noses and 
eyebrows of large groups of British 
and Japanese women and “mor- 
phed" them into average faces — 
and then used computers to make 
the faces "prettier" to test for attrac- 
tiveness. 

Now. reports Nature magazine, 
he has taken the research further, 
to address one of the mysteries of 


Male apes are much bigger than 
female apes. Male birds of paradise 
are gorgeous and females are not. 
Stags have big antlers, but does do 
not But human males and females 
are quite close in size and often in 
facial detail. 

This time Dr Perrett and his col- 
leagues created “average" Scottish 
and Japanese male and female 
faces, again “morphed" them into 
more feminine and more masculine 
versions and showed them to volun- 
teers in both countries. The out- 
come whs the same whether the 
Japanese were shown Scots faces, 
or Japanese, and vice versa. There 
was a universal idea of female attrac- 
tiveness — the more feminine ver- 
sion. But to the researchers' 


Not too much testosterone; 
dl Caprio beats Schwarzenegger 

surprise, women 
voted against the ultra-male (aces. 

Dr Perrett thinks faces reveal 
lot about fitness a: 

Testosterone forced male facial fea- 
tures — jaws and eyebrows — to be- 
come larger. 

Women liked a face which spoke 
of testosterone, but not too much: 
ultramasculine faces 
less attractive. “Testosterone of 
course relates to behaviour, and 
Borne of the behavioural attributes 
one associates with high testos- 
terone are not so pleasant," he says. 

The study suggests that what 
women looked for in a face might be A 
the gentleness necessary in a par- 
ent and provider. A study of 4.000 1 
US servicemen revealed that those I 
with the highest testosterone levels 
were least likely to marry, and if | 
they did were more prone to vie*- ; 
lence in the 1 ionic and more likely , 
to divorce. Dr Perrett's findings j 
may explain why male humans have 
evolved to be more graceful, than . 
say. male gorillas. 

The research explains why. lor 
women. Leonardo di Caprio is a big 
ger star than Arnold Sehwarzeneg 
ger. But it does not answer all 'he 
questions. "We are talking about tin 
majority of women the majority ol 
the time. In future we ought to look 
at the variation in the tastes of in» 
viduals," he says. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


of a large wolf hound. Might its 
leanness have resulted from an ado- 
lescent growth spurt? Wild food Is 
plentiful. The berry crops our ur-. 
sine friends use to help bulk up for 
hibernation are abundant. If local 
lore is right, heavy berry yields 
mean a long winter to come. 

The bear might be an orphan. 
Hunters sometimes shoot a mother, 
leaving cubs to fend for themselves. 
Local organisations like the Aspen 
Valley Wildlife Sanctuary can some- 
times rescue them and feed them 
back to health and release, but 
many doubtless succumb. Tills thin 
chap displayed no dearth of energy. 
He cleared the Tarmac In two leaps, 
slid rapidly down the embankment, 
and disappeared into the green- 
brown wail of trees and brush. 


¥¥ construction project ever 
successfully carried through by 
humanB? 


/ that there are lots of unfinished 
or recently finished churches that 
were started in the 13th-15th cen- 
turies. For example: the Duomo of 
Florence (started In 1294, finished 
in 1887. taking 593 years); Santa 
Croce In Florence (1294-1863); San 
Petronlo in Bologna (started In 
1390, still not finished). 

If the church has been built on 
the foundations of a previous struc- 
ture, then one could take the begin- 
ning of the earlier structure as the 
starting date. 

San Pietro (St Peter’s) was first 
started by Constantine in 322 on the 
graveyard supposed to be the burial 
place of Peter. It was finished in 
1667, taking 1,345 years. But the 
Vatican has been extended and re- 
arranged up to the present day, giv- 
ing a time span of 1,676 years.-— 
David Singmaster, London 




wine glass by singing at a par- 
ticular pitch and volume? 


r i weekly Die Zeit stated that 
there is no documented instance of 
a person bursting a glass with! the 
power of her or his voice. Caruso, Is 
rumoured to have done so, but his . 
wife Dorothy always denied It, Wolf- 
gang Eisenmenger, a Stuttgart 
physicist, breaks glasses in his lec- 
tures using a tone of 120 phons 


tuned to within one tenlli of a hertz 
of the frequency of the glass. The 
human voice is only capable of at 
most 100 phons — this is acousti- 
cally 120 dines less powerful than 
the tone Eisenmenger uses. — 
Bruce Collins, Kiel, Germany. 


I to cause many catastrophes 
and fatalities, would it be possi- 
ble to prosecute individuals and 
companies involved in the com- 
puter and software business? 


lem in time. The Government 
then be forced to take it to the high 
est level — In the State of Nevada 
the bug has been declared, 
purposes, “an net of God". — lw f “‘ 
Sullivan, Editor, Financial 
Technology magazine. Umdon 

Any answers'! 

-THERE hag been a great deal j 
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of editor, fired him, and put liis faith drew him towards Buddhism and a 

riwi#! ^ uai uif I in English once again as temporary belief in reincarnation. 

editor. That paper, in just 16 years, In recent years, Rothermere 

i „ i ^ aa become the most successful in moved between homes In Paris, the 

Lord ROthermerG * t In 0I !F versin ® * he M MaUs decline. He its field, eclipsing the Sunday Ex- south of France and New York. It is 

’ Sd’fah.JSS ^ mond ; the Sketch and the previ- press and overtaking two red-top generally believed that his personal 

■ nun mnraiWF [he the li^^HHiWM 1 “ usl j; broadsheet Dady Mail, put rivals. riches far surpassed those nf all the 

f aid h fatherti El )* lla h >" 'he chair Mtl decided to Rothermere's private life was just other newspaper owners, but when 

i- ™lr hamna IXaTeri ^e 3 S' a ,a "launch the new paper in s tabloid as cotourfal as his commercial one. asked by a, “interviewer how often 
MB paper barons, who has died The son watched unhappily as the format. In 1957 hp marriprl Patririn RrnnL-c cnpn s | n i npi ,| nn t.. „l-j _j 

aged 73, was a mass of contradic- father made mistake after mistake. The dream of a right-of-centre a Rank starlet known to everyone for behaving Eke a tax inspector 
lions. He ergoyed the power of an But in 1956 he forged the friendship middle-class paper for a mythical (except Rothermere) as Bubbles. Despite his many charitable gifts 

autocrat but preferred to delegate. that was to be the key to his future Middle England gradually became a They had two daughters and a son. his recent conversion to New 

He knew what his papera should good forhine. He helped the Daily reality, with EngEsh as the driving But by (he late seventies, they were Labour had not made him keener to 

ranjam hot had little clue how to Sketch s features eiEtor, David Eng- force. Rothermere's first ambillon leading separate lives. While she contribute more of his money to the 

achieve t. He proclaimed ills love lish, to launch a wm-a-pub competi- was to overtake the Daily Express, stayed in London, he moved to Paris public purse 

for Bnlai '1 yet hved abroad to save bon. Meanwhde Vere famed on the then selling 1.6 million more. It took in 1978 with a Japanese-horn Kor- P 

paying British axes. He was an pas, sidelines as his i father, even when 15 years lo achieve. Now the Mail is ean. Maiko Lee, who had previously Roy Greenalade 

sonale advocate of family values yet suffenng fi-om Afrheimer’s, refused 1.2 niilUon ahead. worked as a hand model. But ■ 

liiwkhhUmfaLr™ nrSl W ‘ feS uni- , 07 , Once confident of the Mail's sue- Rothermere resolutely refused to di- Vere Harold Esmond Harmsworth 

?fe Mfe^d Tn need fnr nri .J? , k A 97 }' ' “‘J “'""c launched the Mail voice and did not marry her unlil a (Viscount Rothermere of Hemsted), 

He beliewd in the need for pri- seven years before his fathers on Sunday m 1982. He was imniedi- yearafterBubblesdiedofahearlat- newspaper proprietor, bom August 

Ed^tms'from infra dtat '' and humedialely set about re- ately unhappy with his initial choice lack in 1992. It wns Maiku Lee who 27, 1 925: died September l”i99B 

pt’uplc's. lie paid lip service to re- 

sped for shareholder democracy 

while revelling in a slock arrange- 
ment which gave him total control 
of llic company. He acted like a 
Tory and ensured his papers sup- 
ported the Tories, but declared re- 
cently that he had never been :i 
Tory and last year decided to lake 
the Labour whip in the Lords. 

Even by the standards of his ex- 
traordinary family and the ecccn- ■■ ■■ 

IricilLes we have come to expect I A*J I | * I [■ J • T * I 

fo'iH members of liis class, the flam- 
hnyanl Hurd Viscount Rothermere 
was n remarkable diameter. At 
■•inis lie was courteous and cold, 
charming mid infuriating, cunning 
and naive. Most of all, he loved to 
make mischief and it was this which 
concealed the answer to the ques- 
tion which so many posed about 
him: was he a very smart man who 
pretended to be otherwise, or a 
very stupid one who got lucky? 

As the journalist Lynn Barber 
memorably pointed out in one of the B ■% 

rare interviews he gave, the “com- lfl| Privatisations - The Facts 
mon verdict is that he is twice as w 

c ever as he looks, but only half as b S[nce 1991 « privatisation stocks as a whole have outperformed the 

riever as he thinks". Certainly. It M8CI World ex-US Index, reflecting the efficiency and profitability 

was obvious to everyone that gains which shareholder pressure Induces*. 

Kothermere owed a great deal of his IHB 

success to the man whose death he k Whilst the UK programme has drawn to a close, we estimate that 

hkS Jll siTn r ■ he dietl ^■1 0VGr the next 1 0 V ears over US$350bn. of assets are earmarked for 

F ™“rl E s n tv h astated at 19 J Privatisation Internationally. 

Efl 0ulnn8 “ F,i9ht Q,obal Mwrtteatlon Fund - The Facts 


added to the lexicon In three | 


/ ing whose fault any possible In- 
juries resulting from systems 
failures are. For example, Britain’s 
National Health Service has identi- 
fied a problem with a program that 
automatically administers intra- 
venous drugs. On the first day of 
the year 2000, the computer will 
read the date as 1900, and make an 
Immediate safety shutdown. 

If a situation such as this ends up 
with a patient fatality, proving culpa- 
bility will be a tricky job, and the 
buck is unlikely to stop with the per- 
son who wrote the program. If an 
organisation is using lota.of very old 
systems, the computer supplier 
could claim that the system, was 
never designed to last beyond the 
turn of the century and, therefore, 
that It Is unreasonable to blame 
them. The patient is likely to sue the 
NHS, and who they will sue is un- 
clear — the only certainty Is that It 
will be a litigation nightmare. 

Perhaps the NHS will sue the 
Government for pot giving them 
enough funds to deal with the prob- 


but what about old words? j 
Which words — if any - 
been removed? — Sue Lester, 
Manchester 

H AVING recently visited 
Austria, I noticed that Uie 
diet on offer seemed to be V 
higher In meat and dairy T 
ucts than typical In the UK>® 

this irue and does it haw lug 

effect on the population^ 
Wright, Basildon, Essex . 



editor not only as a colleague but as 
a close biend. The secret of their 
accomplishments lay in the 
^ornplex dynamics of their partner- 
ed w as to Rothermere's 
remt that he recognised that fact 
I, "J, 0 *er powerful proprietors, 
ured by giant egos into believing 
ihJ r F mpires depend alone on 
S' „ been t0 ° ready to jetti- 

equally talented people. 

no :! re Harmsworth was born into 
NnriKrT 3- B^-uncle, Lord 
firj i f j' hls grandfather, the 
Rothermere, between 
W had « Created a mi Shty Fleet 

rar fa "i lhe Daily Mail - Dai| y Mir. 
and T i" ca ’ tbe Sunday Pictorial 
h lo " tlon Evening News. 
verVdiS™ Harnla w®rth brothers, 
» different in interests and char- 
*™r, W e re the founders of Britain's 


a »sty. 

uliiLri”* aKuitlst t * lia background of 
Wlcnng succe SS that Vere grew 
»p. He was educated at Eton and, by 
oidv°h!! acc ?, u,lt ' d *d uot shine. His 
was lh PPV Hme. he later recalled, 
i£JV» he spent at Kent 
when lie was 

tniated in 1940. 

f work £ ent 10 Cana <h>' in 1948, lo 
ncwRnrin. a i. l ; aper ^ 'producing 

1 5 re* fo c re isinin * the feml| y 

M^MnReet Street in 1962. The 


] GLOBAL PRIVATISATION FUND 

World class performance 
privatisation 



since 


Privatisations - The Facts 

L Since 1991, privatisation stocks as a whole have outperformed the 
M8CI World ex-US Index, reflecting the efficiency and profitability 
gains which shareholder pressure induces*. 

k Whilst the UK programme has drawn to a close, we estimate that 
over the next 10 years over US$350bn. of assets are earmarked for 
privatisation internationally. 

Oulnnsas Flight Qlobal Privatisation Fund - The Facts 

L Guinness Flight pioneered the concept of privatisation funds with the 

r launch of the first global privatisation UK unit trust, offshore fund and 
index. 



k The Guinness Flight Global Privatisation Fund is one of the best 
, r performing offshore global equity funds, having risen by 1 1 6% since 
He launch in May 1994'. 

k The Fund Is well diversified, with a current emphasis on Europe, 
' which has the largest planned privatisation programme. 
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A chip off the old block 


THEATRE 

Michael BllJIngton 

M N EDWARD ALBEE pre - 
MM iniei-e is a big event. A new 
m ■ Pl ft y. as the writer himself 
says in the progi-aniine. offers a 
challenge to audiences, critics, even 
the author. But, for all its verbal fe- 
licities, Hie Play About The Baby, 
at London's Almeida Theatre, re- 
sembles not so much a brand-new 

( work as nri anthology of familiar 
themes. This is the portable collcc- | 
tion of Albce obsessions in h handy I 
I two-hour version. I 

We are confronted by four char- 
ters. simply identified as Boy, 
tiiri, Man, Woman. Boy and Girl are 
IJassionnte, sensual, newly married, 
protectively proud of their baby, yet 
fillet! with odd intimations of alarm. 
Enter middle-aged Man and 
Woman, who are whimsical, cynical, 
reflective, bound together, yet 
strangely separate. What tlo they 
want o( the younger couple? The 
question is finally answered at the 
end of the first act when Alan says - 
“We’ve come to tnke the baby." 

Adam Sweeting meets 
Marianne Faithful], wild 
child of the sixties turned 
Salzburg festival diva 

Wages 
of sin 


/ N THE early seventies, after her 
tenure as the angelic teenage 
sii-en of Britpop and Mick Jag- 
Ser’s glamorous rock-chick chattel 
had evaporated. Marianne Faithfull 
spent years living on the wall of a 
demolished building in Soho. She 
was lonely, confused and addicted 
to heroin. “I sat there day after day, 
high as a kite,” she reminisced in 
her autobiography. 

This demoralised Marianne could 
hardly have imagined that nearly 30 
years later, she would find herself 
die toast of the Salzburg festival, 
mingling with crown princes and 
Herbert von Karajan’s widow. It has 
been 11 years since she first per- 
formed Brecht and Weill's parable 
of commerce and compromise. The 
Seven Deadly Sins, but the longer 
she does it the better it gets. Her 
recording of the piece, made in Vi- 
enna last February, is released by 
RCA this month. Her live perfor- 
mance uf it with the Vienna Radio 
Symphony Orchestra In Salzburg's 
Fclsenreilschule last month was a 
landmark moment in Faitlifulls 
(logged climb back from the brink. 

We met the day after her 
Salzburg performance. There's 
more than a hbit of die tliva about 
U Faithfull. and the gleam in her 
eyes tells you she knows it. Al- 
though she nearly ended up un the 
stag heap of rock V roll, she dainis 
she never pictured herself as self- 
destructive. "No, iilns, 1 nm n 
natural-horn fucking winner," she , 
hools, musing I, grass of rtne and 
lighting a cigarette. , 

Slip’s inlilgutd thin, despite her ! 

fessn^ 0 " 1 " A ro " Bh d ™* s ' hom » < 
lessness and brushes with death, I 

she has somehow arrived where it l 
2 2™* '“tended she should. “If J c 
J^ntbeen discovered and I hadn't fa 


Old Albee hands will recognise 
the emotional pattern of Who's 
Afraid Of Virginia Woolf? An older 
games-piaying couple, themselves 
prey to illusion, gradually strip away 
the protective dreams of a younger 
pair. The key difference is that the 
earlier play was about the decline of 
a civilisation; this one is largely 
about the substitution of fantasy for 
reality. 

But there are also strong echoes 
of Aibec’s recent work, Three Tall 
Women, in which we saw a single 
character divided into triple parts. 
Here there .ire strong hints that the 
older couple are viewing their naiVe, 
impulsive, younger selves before 
I bemg subjected to the corrosive bat- 
terings of Liine — even a suggestion 
that gender is approximate, and that 
Boy may grow into Woman, Girl 
into Man. But again one misses the 
dramatic resonance and clarity of 
the earlier triple image. 

The play is more a treasure trove 
for Albee scholars and biographers 
than something of passionate uni- 
versal concern. 

But it lives in performance 
thanks to the ingenuity of Howard 


Davies's production and the skill of 
the actors. Frances de la Tour as 
Woman brilliantly shows the knack 
of communicating with the audi- 
ence. Alan Howard also brings to 
Man the probing gaze of some alle- 
gorical Bunyanesque seeker after 
truth. And Rupert Penry-Jones and 
Zoe Waites get across both the inno- 
cent physical rapture and the ulti- 
mate spiritual disillusion of Boy and 

I Girl. 

. Not * b y any means, an unreward- 
ing play, just one that gives the im- 
pression that Albee is cannibalising 
his own earlier work. 

Yukio Ninagawa’s Tokyo veraion 
of Hamlet, at London's Bnrbican 
Theatre, is not as revelatory as his 
famous, falling cherry-blossom 
Macbeth, but it’s still a perfectly 
controlled aesthetic event. Clearly 
Ninagawa sees Hamlet primarily as 
a play about the mystery of theatri- 
cal illusion. 

As we take our seats, the actors 
are strolling about sticking on false 
beards and examining costumes in 
front of mirrors. Eventually they re- 
treat to 12 curtained recesses which 
double as their dressing-i-ooms nnd I 


I Elsinore, sometimes to startlingly 
ambiguous effect. 

Ninagawa pushes the argument 
further to suggest that the whole 
play is like a Borgesian hall of mir- 
rors. It is no accident that Hamlet 
emerges for his meditation on sui- 
cide from the same gap In the cur- 
tains where the Ghost has earlier 
returned from the grave. 

. ^ a display of theatrical aesthet- 
ics. the production is remarkable. 
Curtains flutter and blow, plangent 
music is distantly heard, actors are 
seen off-duty in disturbing silhou- 
ette. But the play’s politics are sub- 
ordinate to its theatricality. Tetsuro 
Sagawa's Claudius runs what in Pin- 
ter is always called “a tight ship” 
until the very end, when the Invad- 
Ing. Fortinbras turns out to be a 
sadistic thug: I don’t know what sig- 
nificance this has in Japan but the 
notion of a quasi-Fnscist Fortinbras 
has now become a directorial stock 
idea. 

Difficult also to judge Hiroyuki 
Sanadas Hamlet unless you speak 
Japanese. He’s at his most striking 
in the Closet Scene where he paws 
Mariko Kaga's excellent Gertrude 
with Freudian intensity. Even if it 
doesn't rewrite the history books, 
llus Hamlet is a haunting meditation 
on the nature of action and acting. 


Faithfull: T sing my shadow. I’m singing 



made As Tears Go By, I was going 
to be a classical singer, and I have 
ended up exactly where 1 would 
have been anyway. Very peculiar. At 
my age. if I'd been a classical singer 
l would have done Mozart and Fide- 
lio and all that, and by now I would 
have got to Kurt Weill. If it’s there in 
tiie cards, it will be there anyway." 

Her voice is husky and hoarse, 
but with an unmistakable note of 
aristocratic haughtiness. Her 
mother was Eva Sncher-Masoch, an 
Austro-Hungarian baroness and a 
ballet dancer in pre-war Berlin. Her 
father, GJynn, was a wartime agent 
for British Intelligence, and later 
created his own experiment in com- 
munity living at Brazier's Park in 
Oxfordshire. Mr and Mrs Faithfull 
were disastrously mismatched, but 
the combination seems to have bred 
in Marianne a combination of 
[ bohemian iconoclast and reckless 
drama queen, with a hidden streak 
of will power. 

IL would be difficult to find a can- 
didate belter equipped to sing The 
Stven Deadly Sins. The central 
character, Anna, is sent from 
Louisiana by her family on a sym- 
bolic tour of America's big cities to 
earn enough money as a dancer to 
build them a luxurious house by the 


Mississippi. Anna Is a dual personal- 
ity, with Anna 1 the hard-boiled nar- 
rator. and Anna 2 the sensitive, 
easily manipulated dancer. 

It's tempting to picture them as 
the two Marianne Faithfulls, one a 
battered but mature 51-year-old, the 
other the young girl who prompted 
Rolling Stones manager Andrew 
Oldham to comment: “I saw an 
angel with big tits and signed her." 

fhILE her life has moved 
l#|# forwards in unforeseen 
m W ways, part of her will al- 
ways remain Inseparable from the 
associations of the sixties. Blanca 
Jagger was among the guests at her 
Salzburg party after the show. The 
day before she flew out to Salzburg 
she attended the wedding of the 
daughter of Keith Richards and 
Anita Pldleiiberg, Angela, at Red- 
| lands, Richards's Sussex home 
where Marianne and the Stones 
were famously arrested in 1967. 

. ln her autobiography, published 
in 1994, she made the observation: 
“All celebrities become burlesques 
of themselves in the end." Images of 
the Stones and David Bowie leap 
irresistibly to mind. 

“That was a bit cruel," she says, 
“but I think it's sort of true. It’s pos- 
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sible to be a sort of real artist and a 
caricature at the same time. But I'm 
more careful, I can’t make myself 
into a huge rollercoaster money- 
making machine, I don’t think I 
would survive. I make a living. I do 
all right" 

In January, she'll release a new 
rock album. The tone of the songs Is 
apparently darker than Draculft's 
watched this documentary 
that John Boorman made about Lee 
Marvin. On screen, Marvin was a 
very powerful character but very 
nark, and in real life he wasn’t like 
that Somebody asks him about 
that and he says: ’I act my shadow.’ 
bo, I sing my shadow. I’m singing 
the dark side of myself." 

Also on Ihe horizon is n movie 
version of her autobiography, with 
rumours suggesting Uma Thurman 
or Michelle Pfeiffer for the title role. 
Faithfull sold Ihe film rights to Jim 
Sheridan’s company, Hell’s Kitchen 
and Intends to stand back and let 
hint get on with IL “I’m not precious 
about how people portray me, be- 
cause they’re not actually attacking 
ine, only a projection of me. I think 
II could be a greHt film. It also 
means I can buy my flat in Dublin, If 
you wanna know.” She’s got it. so 
she might as well Gaunt iL 


* Ongoing^a s 
SS of creation 

nlel _ 

rut EDINBURGH FESTiVAr~ 

- lier Andrew Clements 

het- -THERE were just six IMng^d 
blc. I posers represented in ihrcj 
ent weeks uf concerts and operas in B 
are inburgh this year, a iniserab!,! 

ou- showing of which the festival or«® 
ub- isers should be thorn, 

uro ashamed. 

J _in- Their short-sighted timidity L- 

ip accentuated by the policy that lu, 
ad- developed over recent years ofgbct 
\ a foising new music Into a siniilr 
iig- weekend. 

he Regular festivalgoers can be sut 

'as jecled to endless recitals of Wolf. * 
ck second-rate Verdi operas just be 
. cai, se their libretti are based up* 
ikt Schiller, but they are not allowed I" 
ak hear any new works in (lie confcil 
ng of the standard repertory, it seinh. 
■vs for fear of their being tainted bv [h*>* 
tie experience. ' ? 

it Thnt the focus of the allotted Nv 
ts, days was Pierre Boulez, who as i 
m conductor has done more than an;.- 
one else to bring the music 4 ih-’ 
_ 20lli century into common cur- 
rency. only underlined tin- ilL-juru 
lion at (lie heart of tin- iesiiv.il 
Boulez c_-ijiufiii ii.il mu- concert ’*ub 
Ills* Ensemble Interl. <muiii[*'rnn 
— *J I y pica I programme of Vjfc- 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg .mil lig«u 
alongside two wmks ol his own - 
iiiul was present in the audience k 
his masterpiece fruin the lw»>. K; 
Selun Pli, impressively clone by V.il 
dine Anderson and Ihe BBC Jo* 
tish Symphony Orchestra uiuk-i 
Mnrtyu B rabbins. He also attciuW 
the premiere of Iris latest work. Sir 
Incises, by the EIC under ils prion- 
pal conductor David Robertson, ina 
concert that also included Elliot ■■ 
Carter’s Clarinet Concerto and the 
British premiere of Philips 
Manoury’s vivid and arresting Frag- 
ments Pour Un Portrait. 

For many years Pli Selon PU wa» 
one of Boulez's infamous "works in 
progress”, a score that he was un- 
willing to sign off until he had . 
worked nut all the implications of its ' 
many-layered portrait of Mallarnie 
and his poetry, and Sur Inrises is 
currently in that state too, a con«f> ; 
tion that has yet to reach its final 
form. The kernel was a piano piece. 
Incises, that he wrote for a coraprii- 1 
tion In 1994; two years later, the ; 
first, 10-minute version of Sur In- ! j 
cises appeared. 

The latest expansion lasts 35 min- 1 
utes. It takes the two kinds of maW 1 
ial from the original — rapio. 
toccata-llke figurations that dance 
across the keyboard, sombre raur- 
murings in the bass — and realise* 
yet more of their potential. 

The flat, murky acoustic ofiw 
Usher Hall inevitably blunted ihe i 
edge of the glinting metnlllc soimt 
world but the sensuous resonfflk* 
of the scoring survived. ■! 

It is still dominated by the virw 
oso passage work of Incises, 
marimbas and vibraphone cri** 

| crossing the pianos In evei^dlflW 
Ing patterns. 

But there are oases of 
beauty too — ; ruminations for w 
tery ,of steel drums, the harps sjw 
rung a shimmering web, ■ 
combining with the drums in_j® 
unlikely, other- worldly sonority- 1118 
rhythmic energy isprodlgiouB. j 
As always with Boulez the sen*? 

Is pf music forged at white-n^K 
threatening to burst its 
boundaries, with the act of crpM* 
always as an ongoing process. * 



[OBITUARY 

j Akira Kurosawa 

I MS HIS honest, humane and wise 
i I autobiography, inspired by that 
i I ufjean Renoir, Akira Kurosawa, J 
»ho lias died nged 88, described a 
'battering experience in Tokyo 
, *hrn he was 13 years old: the 
iiireai Kanlo earthquake of 1923. 

, 'fhruugli it I learned nut only of the 
: rstraortlinary powers of nature, but 
! fxiraonlinary things that lie in 
human hearts." 

. The quake and the subsequent 
lire reduced two-thirds of the capital 
I lu ashes and took 140,000 lives. 

iKurusawa’s family, living in a hill Through a glass darkly ... I 
■jflburb of Tokyo, was lucky: though 

•b house was damaged, the fires chant community, his father fr 

7 reach it But there was no samurai family which hailed fr 

j'klncity, and when the neighbour- village in the northern part of 

, supply of candles was shu. Kurosawa admired his nn 

sliausted, the darkness was total for her power of endurance ain 

J” te'nible. A rumour spread that "realism", but it was his father. 

Wean residents of the city were mautic, who really influenced h 

■flmehow resimtiBible for the may- His father was "a strict m; 
n-m. and there waB a massacre of military background" who ra 
™ 8 in downtown Tokyo. martial arts, helped to build Jn 

hen the holocaust abated, a first swimming pool and work< 

'irong-wtlled elder brother look make baseball popular. He eu 

.. on * day-long tour of the aged his son's ability in k 

■Med and lifeless city. “I saw swordsmanship, and the yi 

[ ■« charred black, half-burned Kurosawa, despite being quite ’ 

i y-rpses, corpses in gutters, corpses as a child, reached the first rat 

;^ng in rivers, corpses piled up a swordsman: the source of 

.bndges, corpses blocking off a inside knowledge that would er 

1 i! e . S i ee !_ at . an intersection". In- him to stage enormously exc 

h i , 1 '’ . 1 P oked away, but his duels in films such as The Hii 

er Insisted that he look care- Fortress, Yojimbo and Rashomc 

S k home that night he slept But the true samurai spirl 
■ He asked his brother how bushido — Inculcated by his h 

|. hap P en - He Wd Akira: “If always mattered more to Kuros 
•rto u y ° U j eyes to a frightening l han the samurai’s outward 
1( v™ up ^ frightened, pings. Donald Richie. Kurosa 
•/n ihJUr at scything straight leading Western Interpreter, 
Thmioh* .^^^ag to h e afraid of." fined it thus: “compassionate si 

■hanSef- i, “ K . urosaw a was fastness, complete moral hon 
'his it i. 5S reticent about inability to compromise, and a( 
; flectV J 5 fflcult not t0 see through belieF. 

fW ah "r more than 30 feature When Hollywood borrowed 
%h skre.J*?® 1 ?"*. p , resent Japan. Seven Samurai to make The Mi 

■•■bilitv m ° 0t ^ l Jaseness an d flcent Seven, and Sergio Leone 

lion on an c V ^ ery , ^ s °P h ' stica - rowed Yojimbo to make A Fistfi 
Muimnn P n, Sca ^ e, J r .'l ms suc l 1 05 Dollars — tiiereby launching ( 
Wt n (tnm, The Eastwood as the “Man With 

Hie HidHpn™!: Blood, Name" — Kurosawa (though a I 

l ^la are n n i ' 0I ? e8S and Dersu admirer of John Ford) was 
' Arties pvf>T° n j 6 L nost power ^ impressed. Japanese samurai 
iheir creil ,!; p Not on| y was i been replaced by Wild West , 
lirtclor hp o,^ apan 3 p' ea tost film i men who were baslcaUy gangs 
ceniilru nr.i 0 ! 16 ° ^ ^ eate st Samurai are the total opposit 
dfiiium y artists working in any gangsters, said a wry Kuros, 
Kurosawn u . ^ , But these Westerns had tui 

•"un»« , lf J born ' n _ Tokyo, the them into men nearly as worth 

"miller wa* fr, Ven ch jJ dr , en ‘ H,s aB tfteir enemies, the bandits 
1 m an Osaka mer- were attacking the townspeople. 


Through a glass darkly . . . Kurosawa in 1980 on the set of Kagemusha 

chant community, his father from a After leaving school, Kurosawa helped to inspire a would-be dircc- 

nmunu family which hailed from a dabbled in many arts, read vora- tor later deeply admired by Kuro- 

village in the northern part of Hon- ciously both Japanese and Western sawa. Satvajit Ray. who called 

shu. Kurosawa admired his mother literature, particularly the Russian Rasliomon’"llie kind of film that im- 

for her power of endurance and her classics — he later adapted I fosto- mediately suggests a culmination a 

realism but it was his father, a ro- evsky and Gorky - mid saw a large fruition, rather than a beginning 
mantic, who really influenced him. number of films under the tutelage You could tml — as a film-imkliie 

His father was "a strict man of of his elder brother, who had cstab- nntiim — have a Rashomon and 

military background" who taught lished himself ns a successful nai ra- nothing to show before it.” 


martial arfa, helped to build Japan’s tor fur silent film. ihe If, yi-nra after Rasluumm 

first swimming pool and worked to Kurosawa showed real promise were Kurosawa’s golden period. His 
make baseball popular. He encour- as a painter and began selling illus- finest film of all (and his own 

aged his sons ability ui kendo tralions to magazines. He also was favourite). The Seven Samurai 

swordsmanship, and the young loosely associated with a revolution- (1954), seems to contain the whole 

Kurosawa, despite being quite weak ary proletarian movement, though of human experience In the relation- 
as a child, reached the first rank as communism did not make much im- ships that develop between a village 

a swordsman: the source of the pression on him. It never crossed and the samurai hired by the vil- 

rnside knowledge that would enable his mind to become a filmmaker lagers to defend themselves from 

him to stage enormously exciting until he happened to notice an ad- pillage by ruthless robbers, 

duels in films such as The Hidden vertisement by the young film 9tu- It is an action picture to end h 11 ac- 

Fortress. Yojrnibo and Rashomon. dio P C L- (later Toho) asking for tion pictures, a hymn to movement, 

But the true samurai spirit — assistant directors. Despite having but It is also profountl philosophy. 

bushtdo — inculcated by his father no university degree and little Rot and psychology are here in a 

always mattered more to Kurosawa demonstrable achievement, Kuro- perfect balance never quite 

than the samurai’s outward trap- sawa was selected. achieved by Kurosawa again 

pings. Donald Richie. Kurosawa's After 1965, Kurosawa's career 

leading Western Interpreter, de- M^HE years at Toho. from 1936 went into steep decline. His magnifl- 
fined it thus: compassionate stead- m until he directed his first film cent lead actor, Toshiro Mifune left 

fastness, complete moral honesty. ■ Sanshiro Sugata in 1943, him because of his mammoth shoot- 


It is an action picture to end h! 1 a 


dlo P C-L- (later Toho) asking for tion pictures, a hymn to movement, 
assistant directors. Despite having but It is also profountl philosophy. 


man rne samurais outward trap- sawa was selected. achieved by Kurosawa again 

pmss. Donald Richie. Kurosawa’s After 1965, Kurosawa’s career 

leading Western Interpreter, de- m^HE years at Toho. from 1936 went Into steep decline. His magrifl- 

fined it thus: compassionate stead- m until he directed his first film cent lead actor, Toshiro Mifune left 

fastness, complete moral honesty. « Sanshiro Sugata in 1943, him because of his mammoth shoot- 

i liability to compromise, and action were gruelling for Kurosawa, but ing schedules. The high cost of his 

» b ‘; , te r - they gave him experience of almost film antagonised Japanese produc- 


When Hollywood borrowed The every aspect of film-making. ers. And though his audiences in 

Seven Samurai to make The Magni- The beginning of the Pacific war Japan were generally favodrable 
flcent Seven, and Sergio Leone bor- and Kurosawa's "desperate battle to the Japanese press throughout his 

rowed Yojimbo to make A Fistful Of become a director" coincided. By career accused him of purveying an 

Dollars — tiiereby launching Clint August 1945, he had managed to exotic Japan to the West This was 

Eastwood as the “Man With No complete four features, working in both wounding and wilfully blink- 

Name”— Kurosawa (though a keen the teeth of military censorship, ered, given the rapid and rather 

admirer of John Ford) was not The most Innocuous scene might be mindless westernisation of Japan 

impressed. Japanese samurai had rejected as “British-American" while after the war, which Kurosawa 

been replaced by Wild We9t gun- the use of march music by Sousa, mqch disliked, 

men who were basically gangsters, the famous US bandleader, would Eventually, after a widely publi- 
Samurai are the total opposite of pass unnoticed. cised foiling out over a Hollywood 

gangsters, said a wry Kurosawa. As for the war itself, Kurosawa of- ■ mega-project in 1968 and a commer- 
But these Westerns had turned ' fered no resistance to Japanese milk ; dal flop with a Japanese-flnfanced 
them into men nearly as worthless tarism, which shamed him then and small-budget film, Kurosawa at- 

as their enemies, the bandits who afterwards. On August 15, 1945; tempted suicide in 1971. His for- 

were attacking the townspeople. walldng to the studio to hear Em- ! tunes revived with Russian help 
peror Hlrohlto’s surrender broad- (Dersu Uzala), French help (Ran), 

The truo cast, lie saw the preparations for and the backing of younger Hoi ly- 

8amUral mass suicide; shop-owners were wood directors, Francis Ford \ 

SOirii staring at the bare blades of their Coppola and George Lucas (Kagc- ‘ 

i / otew unsheathed swords. On the way niiisha) and Steven Spielberg 
incuiGBtBa back, tiie very same people were (Dreams, in which Martin Scorsese 

by hl8 father bustling about with cheerful faces, ' had a small acting role). But, en- 

atways don’t know If this represents chanting, gorgeous, cruel and graijd 

maHarorl Japanese adaptability or Japanese as all these films variously are, they ' 

: | imbecility, " he wrote in 1981. In el- l lack Kurosawa's former vitality. 

mors to , th er caS6i I have to recognise that : Nevertheless we have the master-' 

Kurosawa I both these facets exist in the Japan-' pieces, which will never be forgot* 

than the | cae personality. Both facets exist ten. They are how Kurosawa, an 

camiiniib within iiiy own personality as well." extremely private man, wanted to be ! 

samurars | RAahomon, 'made in 1950, remembered. j 



The true 
samurai 
spirit' , 
inculcated 
by his father 
always 
mattered 
more to 
Kurosawa 
than the 
samurai’s , 
outward ■' 
trappings 


lunrara '- 1 - 1 ' I brought Kurosawa; 1 and indeed — ' " 1 ' 

rapplngs , Ijapanese cihema as a whole, to the Andrew Roblnsori 
’ ' ' I attention of a curious world. Showri — 1 _— 

bahiro Mifune ; | at the Vcrtice Film Festival in 1951, Aklrfe Klirpsaiwa, film director, bom 
nd Machiko Kyo 1 I the film s a sensation and carried ' Maitft 23; 1 910; dltitTSeptornber 6, 
i Rashomon ■ 1 off ' the Gran'd Prix. In India, it' 1998 1 ••-fi'.b 1 


* to control a croc,” said 
Steve Irwin, the ebullient pre- 
senter of Deadly Crocodiles 
(ITV), “Is to get as many people 
as you can to sit on it.” 

Television is such a boon. My 
copy of Survival has several use- 
ful tips about seeing off n shark 
(“scream under water”) but only 
one suggestion for dealing with a 
crocodile ("Get to the side 
QUICKLY!”). Both these sugges- 
tions seem to ine things one 
might do nnturally and without 
being prompted in anyway, 

Steve's method requires as 
many mates as you can find pre- 
pared to ride a crocodile bare- 
back nnd, in a situation like this, 
you soon find out who your 
mates are. 

Being the cheerful and 
fizzingly enthusiastic chap he is, 
like an exceptionally large seven- 
year-old, Steve had eight mates 
who, at the word of command, 
sat on the croc. That's about one 
mute per two feet of crocodile. 
("From here on in, if he starts to 
react, we're gonna have to ride it 
out. Just hang on!”) Under as- 
sorted bush hats, 1 spotted 
Duggie, Ronnie, Barry, Terri, 
Shelley and Wes. Terri (as in 
"Run, Terri! Run!*’) was Steve's 
young wife. 

The croc was a big male. "Holy 
smoking dog shit!” breathed 
Steve when he first saw it, part- 
ing the green water with the 
bumps on its back. It dominated 
a Queensland wnterhole which 
was also popular with fisher- 
men. 

When a crocodile cliallenges 
man, the most optimistic out- 
come is that it will be caught and 
moved hundreds of miles to a 
more remote area. Rather like a 
transported convict, now you 
mention it Unfortunately croco- 
diles, like Australians, have an 
exceptional homing instinct and 
are apt to boomerang back. 

Steve had a better idea. He 
was going to try reforming a 
crocodile by aversion therapy. 

First catch your croc. For this 
you will need a net and a dead 
pig. They caught him, made him 
comfortable and left him. 

At night they came back in a 
motor boat, roaring round and 
round, strafing him with the 
raachlrte-gun rattle of the engine. 
“I want him to associate humans 
and boars and lights with thiri 
night in the trap,” said Steve. 

. The croc Iqy like a log. 

: Next morniWg they let hfni go, 

; He staggered like an' animal— - 
' coming out of anaesthetic but 
Steve had not drugged’ him, 
tagged him norfitted hhn with'a 
radio transmitter. . 1 . ' 1 ' 

Three months later, the croco- 
dile was difficult to locate. When 
they found him (“If s the big 
bloke iilmselR") he did not 
linger. Whether he had learned 
to avoid humans is uncertain. It 
seems much easier (A teach i 
htimdns to avoid a crocodile. . ' ; 

I once asked a snake dancer, if. • 
her python was house-trained. 

She said ^ou couldn’t H6use- 1 ; 

train 's snake. . , ' ' . ' ’’ ' I; 

This l^ dulte breilevaiiii; but 
oddly memorable. 
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The tale of a tub thumper 



Swift: a social climber with a strong contempt for other men mar/ evans 


Terry Eagleton 

Jonathan Swift 
by Victoria Glendinning 
Hutchinson 324pp £20 


HE English mania for biogra- 
phy rages on. As a nation, we 
seem less interested in ideas 
than in the sexual habits of those 
who had them. The narratives we 
relish are not fictions, but the real- 
life stories of fiction-makers. This is 
an odd preference, since writers' 
lives are not necessarily more en- 
thralling than those of pharmacists. 
Tile everts that really matter in a 
writers life are acts of writing, aatl 
literary biographies, with n few dis- 
tinguished exceptions, are the last 
place one would go for incisive 
analyses of these, Victoria Glcndln- 
niug's new biography of Swift de- 
votes more space to his Anglo-Irish 
accent than it does to his satirical 
masterpiece ATale Of aTub. 

There is a strange contradiction 
at work hero. Writers can be glam- 
orous, legendary figures, which is 
what tempts us to peer behind the 
works to the individual. But since it 
was the works that made them 
glamorous and legendary in the 
first place, this turns out to be a self- 
defeating exercise. We wouldn’t be 
Interested in whether Samuel Beck- 
ett smoked Gauloises if he hadn't 
written the likes of Endgame, but 
whether he smoked Gauloises has 
no relevance to Endgame at all. 

Biographers like to Imagine that 
their subjects are unique; but this Is 
belied by the very structure of their 
books, which move predictably 
from parentage, birth and education 
to career, progeny and death, 
shaped more by the dictates of biol- 
ogy than by the unfurling of some 
free spirit. The English love a char- 
acter, just as they love a lord; blit i 
what the biographical form betrays ' 
is just how much these supposedly 
inimitable characters have in com- 
mon. 

A lot of biography is a kind of 
highbrow cosiness; but the form 
combines the shapeliness of fiction 
with the flavour of real life, and ao 
exerts a charm. Victoria Glendin- 
ning 1 b certainly charmed by 
Jonathan Swift, a man she sees as 
representing in some ways "moral 
true north". Since Swift was a sec- 


tarian bigot with an extravagant, con- 
tempt for his fellow humans, a man 
whu clung to the shirt-tails of the 
powerful in ruthless pursuit of his 
own self-advancement, one wonders 
what Glend inning’s idea of moral 
south might be. He was also, of 
course, one of the finest satirists of 
world literature; but it might be 
kinder to remember him as that, 
rather than as the embittered oppor- 
tunist behind the prose. 

Like all biographies of Swift, this 
one is forced into a lot of rather 
humdrum detail about 18th century 
politics. Even so, Glendinning In- 
sists that her protagonist escapes 
such vulgar labels as Whig and 
Tory, conservative and radical. Like 
all great English eccentrics, he can’t 
be pigeonholed because he is 
purely, uniquely himself. Taken se- 
riously, this tautology would spell 
the death of all biography; but in 
Swift's case it is more than usually 
off-beam. A few enigmatic issues 
apart — - Was he a Jacobite? Was he 
celibate? — Swift is all too easily 
pigeonholed. He was a fanatical 
High Churchman who believed 
firmly in the suppression of 
Catholics and Dissenters, and de- 


spite his strategic, self-inlere9ted 
shifts between Whigs and Tories, ; 
preached a fairly unremarkable 
brand of conservatism. It was out of 
tliat benighted, rather brutal philos- 
ophy that lie conjured some of the 
most deviously aggressive literature 
in English. 

Glendinnlng's claim that he was 
in some ways “radical" is quite hol- 
low. He may have written magnifi- 
cently against militarism, but he 
was no pacifist. He may have been a 
doughty champion of Irish liberty, 
but as this book notes, the liberties 
in question were largely those of his 
own supremacist Anglo-Irish caste 
in Ireland. If Swift ended up as a dar- 
ling of the plain people of Ireland, 
he also felt for them the kind of con- 
tempt which the high-minded Houy- 
hnhnms of Gulliver’s Travels 
reserve for the disgustingly bestial 
Yahoos. 

Glendinning would like to believe 
that her nobly disinterested Dean 
was lured into political partisanship 
by such Tory grandees as Harley 
and St John, a claim that overlooks 
the visceral prejudice he displayed 
before he ever ran into them. The 
image of this hard-nosed political 


chancer as a victim, as gullible as 
his own Gulliver, is especially incon- 
gruous. Swift never had a disinter- 
ested feeling in his body, and much 
of his work is all the finer for it 

New lives of well-documented fig- 
ures can be justified either if they 
give us fresh facts or an original 
angle. This book does neither. And 
Its chatty, unsculptured style lacks 
the felicities that might redeem it 
Glendinning tells us that she is not 
delivering a “chronicle biography" 
of Swift but a “written portrait", a 
claim that turns out to be untrue. 
Much of the book Is indeed the kind 
of blow-by-blow history provided 
with greater richness by Irvin 
Ehrenprels’s magisterial three-vol- 
ume biography. As for the portrait, 
what Is striking is just how little 
probing of Swifts interior life goes 
on. For all its fascination with the 
man, Glendinning‘9 treatment is 
oddly external: the reader emerges 
with a dose knowledge of what 
Swift did, but hardly arty idea of 
what he believed. The ingrained 
anti-intelleetualism of English biog- 
raphy is much in evidence, and this 
in the case of an ideologue who 
helped to draft the monarch's 
speeches to Parliament. 

Where the book excels is in tile 
brief cameo, the vividly crafted de- 
tail. It is better on wigs than Whigs, 
pointing out how soggy and smelly 
they gol in the rain. It is knowledge- 
able about how to worm your way 
into the 18th century court, and 
sketches a memorable portrait of 
Swift stumping the back lanes of 
Dublin’s Liberties, trading witti- 
cisms with the poor. 

But the narrative never lets up to 
gives us a psychological overview 
of this pathological, profoundly dis- 
turbed genius. This, ironically, is 
true of a man who feared and 
mocked interiority, who seemed as 
a clergyman to have no spiritual life 
to speak of, and who admired above- 
all the plain-minded, business-like 
and pragmatic. But Swift is also the 
author whose writing was de- 
scribed by William Thackeray a9 
"horrible, shameful, unmanly, blas- 
phemous . . . furious, raging, ob- 
scene"; and though this book 
valuably puts the old chestnut of 
Swiftian 9catology into perspective 

— there isn't, as Glendinning sensi- 
bly reminds us, all that much of it 

— it doesn’t begin to grapple with 
the physical perversities of a man 
who defended moderation with 
such crazed excess, 


The quick and the dead 


Tim Radford 


The Raptor And Trie Lamb: 
Predators And Prey In the Uvlng 
World 

by Christopher McGowan 
Penguin Press 272pp £18.99 


I f~lhoy.il re Lo survive, so do 
their prey. So predators also have to 
be smart. Thai is why lions stalk — 
become stealth weapons — and 
then Judge the shortest possible dis- 
tance across which to strike, be- 
cause ilon can accelerate to 30 inph 
Inside a 50-yard distance. With sur- 
prise on her side, she — It's usually 
she — stands a better chance. The 
zebra has learned to be smart, too: 
zebras can run at 40 mph. So even if 
they spot a lion, zebras Just carry on 
munching, and don’t start getting 
Iwitchy until the distance has nar- 
rowed to what a zebra judges lo be 
dangerous. Zebras are also big, so 
they have to be tackled, nigby style, 
to be brought down. The neck is too 


L_Z 


thick to snap, so haring got the 
zebra on the ground, the lioness has 
to kill by asphyxiation: by clamping 
her Jaws on the poor brute's wind- 
pipe. 

This Is yet another good book 
about life and death. Reptiles are not 
such cold-blooded killers, at least, 
not when cold: the safest place to 
keep a cobra is the fridge. Food, 
■ however,- ia not a big item for rep- 
tiles: mammal hunters have to con- 
sume maybe 30 times their own 
weight each year to stRy alive: a 
python con go two or three months 
without eating, though when it 
docs, it thinks big. It tunes up its 
metabolic clock: its small intestine 
grows 50 per cent In six hours, and 
Its lungs double in weight within 14 
days: thus armed, it can swallow 
and digest its own bodyweight, stor- 
ing Its rare but filling dinner as fat 
(there really is a snake oil) until it 
feels peckish again. 

Sperm whales are slow-cruising 
carnivores: they prefer squid, which 
being jet-propelled 'Itfve-many times 


the acceleration. But the sperm 
whale may have invented the stun 
gun: its sonar system is surely for 
more than just long-distance com- 
munication, or echolocation. A rock 
concert generates 120 decibels, and 
a jet engine peaks at 1(50 dB, which 
is serious pain. Sperm whales can 
“click” at 265 dB. An explosive like 
TNT only generates 230 dB in 
water. So did Moby Dick simply 
knock his supper out first, and dine 
at leisure? 

Books like this, by stunning us 
with the details we can measure, 
also alert us to how little we really 
know. The chameleon creeps along 
twigs with the slowness of death, 
which is why it has to change colour 
with Its surroundings. Stealth is one 
of its its prime weapons. The other 
is its tongue, which stretches up to 
about a foot, but can accelerate to 
13 mph in 20 thousandths of a sec- 
ond to take a fly on the wing. If this 
acceleration continued for a whole 
second, the tongue tip would 
achieve a speed of 1,000 mph. 

How do they do it? How did spi- 
ders get to turn out imprisoning 
silk with twice the tensile strength 


of the same weight of steel, ten 
times tougher than Kevlar? What 
immortal hand or eye gave the swift 
the wings of a fighter aircraft, or fit- 
ted out the tiger moth with a sonar- 
jamming system that sends a 
predator bat off target? Ufe’9 rich- 
ness is what is precise, because 
there are ao many ways of becom- 
ing dead, which must be matched 
by 90 many ways of staying alive. 
Even the prey have prey, usually 
plants. And plants have their own 
ways of staying alive — quinine, 
morphine, codeine, atropine and 
penicillin and a few thousand other 
things are all natural defences 
evolved over millions of years by 
vegetables and fungi. 

Meanwhile, in a mere 200,000 
years, Homo sapiens has become the 
ultimate predator and one quarter or 
even half of all species could be on 
the way to extinction. But there Is a 
huge and inexorable lesson running 
through this book, which is by a cu- 
rator of palaeoblology in Toronto. 
The lesson is this: the prey needs its 
predator to keep the population 
under control, and when the prey 
goes, the predator goes too. 


Paperbacks 


Desmond Christy 


After Darwin, by Tlmbwtak, 
Wertenbaker (Faber, £6,99] 


P LAYWRIGHTS have cause 
fear a cultural evolution 
which screenwriters are the deal 
nant species. Wertenbaker g 
tributes to the vigour of the Ihea? 
with this drama of ideas in wfe 
the captain of the Beagle. Roterl 
Fitzroy, learns to regret takir;| 
Charles Dai 1 win on board. Clever!} 
we see both the struggle of FititJ 
and Darwin’s ideas and the morJ 
consequences of Darwinian iitai 
as the actors assigned these rein 
find themselves in a riog-eaHiul 
world. There's even a part for 
Tamagotchi — a blasphemous a 
at ion. Captain Fitzroy would k- 
thought. 
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Dying fall to a special relationship 


51st Slate 
by Peter Preston 
Viking 279pp £15.99 




when 1 imagined myself tk» 
unhinged Hamlet of the lower 
— - was always an enthusiastic, id- • 
e9ting aiul encouraging leader 
Mastering Shakespeare is an unir 
timidating (Inis of blobs and at- 
headings) and stimulating inti* 
(luclion for those who are alwui i 
“do" the Hard. 11 lose looking w 
crib should seek elsewhere; iW 
who want ii book that help* ihtr 
enjoy their set play and be f»' 
suadvd to read others will find "h- 
tiiey need lien*. 


Are You Somebody? The Life 
and Times of Nuala O'Faolaln 
(Sceptre, £6.90) 


US unusual and entertaining 
novel begins with an agitated 
his deathbed in 
Borsel, gasping out an embittered 
sadness that his beloved country 
has changed so much for the worse 
during his lifetime: “There's nothing 
of England left but pots in the cu- 
riosity shop." ho pleads breathlessly 
to the glib, bored son wailing for 
him lo (lie. Then we discover why: 
the sou is an upwardly mobile Tory 
cabinet minister and his lather's 
(lying wish is that his own son could 
and should do something about 
what he sees as inexorable national 
decline. 

We realise immediately tiiat we 
have been propelled into a Britain of 
the future — nearly three decades 


after the collapse of the Blair gov- 
ernment, apparently, though we can 
only speculate whether this means 
2029, say, or 2039. “Willie Hague" is 
also but a distant memory, recalled 
mainly for the famous case of 
Hague v. the Sun that led to the Pro- 
tection of Personal Information Act 
The Foreign Office is in Brussels, 
the euro the only currency known 
to any Briton under 30; the G7 has 
become the G10, the UK has long 
since lost its permanent place on the 
UN Security Council, nnd the Euro- 
pean Union has expanded into a 33- 
nation. German-led bureaucracy. 

Politically, our cabinet minister 
friend is a shallow man whose very 
vacuity leads to repeated promo- 
tions which take him ultimately to 
No 10; ]>ersonaHy. he is trapped in a 
loveless marriage in which he is re- 
peatedly cuckolded by a more 
clever, opportunistic wife. But the 
death of his father gives this novel 
its immediate underlying counter- 


point: the piercing honesty and in- 
tensity of the father’s beliefs versus 
mindless political expediency and 
scheming. For the minister, the 
rationalisation Is that a British gov- 
ernment repeatedly playing West- 
minster against Brussels and vice 
versa has two power bases rather 
than one and is thus more powerful 
— hut his father's death changes 
him in ways he cannot comprehend. 

This is the first novel by Peter 
Preston, who was editor of the 
Guardian for two decades. Tliat 
background gives it two noticeable 
advantages. First, Preston has a bet- 
ter inside knowledge than most of 
how cynical and ruthless British 
politics really is — and how the 
media is led along, hopelessly rid- 
ing its WAves. He conveys all this 
with occasionally biting cameos, 
showing us (for example) how a 
completely fictitious news story 
comes to be spin-doctored as fact on 
the BBC’s Nine O'Clock News. 


There are some wicked digs at the 
thriving News Coip file left by the 
late Rupert Murdoch, too: now it is 
run by a camp young man who still 
dictates to the Times how politics 
must be covered. Second, the book 
is carefully structured and often 
beautifully written — even if there 
are occasional misprints befitting a 
work by a former editor of the Grau- 
niad. 

Preston is less surefooted, 
though, when it conies to American 
politics. His US politicians are In- 
variably crude, foul-mouthed, gum- 
chewing sons-of-bitches who spit 
and curse; they cannot utter a sen- 
tence without at least one “ain't," 
and they rarely speak grammati- 
cally. Anyone who lives in George- 
town would be surprised to discover 
that you go ‘'down" the “Pike” lo 
Bethesdn rather than up Wisconsin 
Avenue. And any male politician 
who addressed an American woman 
television in tor viewer as “my dear” 
would be instantly shredded even 
today, let alone in 2029 or 2039. 

But Preston none the less bril- 
liantly captures the prevailing, pa- 


tronising altitude of the US govern- 
ment towards its British counter- 
part — one so few Britons see or 
are willing to accept “Never kick an 
ancient retainer in the teeth," is how 
his US president views relations 
with Britain; for him. brunch at Che- 
quers with the British prime minis- 
ter is a chore not unlike “hospital 
visiting". Too near the bone for the 
British, possibly? 

This is an engrossing, amusing 
tale, Preston is brave to have made 
himself vulnerable by producing a 
novel — even bringing in lesbian 
love scenes and suchlike — when 
he could have rested on his journal- 
istic laurels. What is so striking, 
though, is how 20 years of editing a 
national newspaper has given him 
so jaundiced a view of the workings 
not just of politics, but of the media 
in which he has played such a 
prominent role in modern Britain- Is 
lie, perhaps, trying to (ell us some- 
thing? 


II you would like to order this book 
at the special price of Cl 3 contact 
CullureShop (see page 28) 


Theme-park 

authenticity 


England. England 
by -Man Barnes 
Cape 2/Clpp Cl 5.99 


themopark nation is a chatter- 
j ins-class cliche. It is also at least 
partly true. There Is no English cri- 
sis. but there is a problem. In Eng 
land, everything becomes a 
tradition, and that includes the con- 
\ tadon of tradition. But the quantity 
.1 of contemporary repackaging is 


A BOOK full of anguish, conipi- 
sion, and hope for a liapp-' 
future. The first edition sold UK* 

than lOO.oOO copies in Ireland an' ^ . ..... 

conies lo us.wiih praise heaped on markable. It wraps itself around ul 
by Roddy Doyle, Edna Cl'Briefltf-F j all, like gaudy, omnipresent plastic 

Colm Toibin. It takes real guts wt; | | ~ knightly tournaments. Robin 

ns honest as Faolain is a ^ oul ^'i 
and her family; maybe you nM . 
be even braver to be so iW; 
about Ireland itself. This <diti°ct to- 1 
been extended to include a sec- 
tion of the author's journalism. 


Britain on the Couch: Treallnj 
A Low Serotonin Society gf 
Oliver James (Arrow £6.09) 

clink*' 


lOlOglSl WHU , 

nation on the couch — ano lor j\I 
a modest fee. Your heart — 
your serotonin levels — fT 

as you read James’s account ot 
society, one In which 
taughts us to think of everytiuQs,, 
If we were ranking it for a 
report — “death by a lhou J a, K 
parisons" as James puts . 
the best example of a ^ 0W f*° Rr ij 
Individual"? None other than 
get Jones: “If this book 
thing, It explains why BrldgeU^ i 
ia so unhappy”. ^ 

To order any of the books 
reviewed or In print, ovw 
100,000 titles available: 

Ptrane: M4) 181 **2! j 

Fax: I**) m. 3 * 4 . 8 ? ” 

Email: bld«ma«.boflfl- c0 ^ 

Payment by credit card <x 
UWEurocheque payable to: • 

Guardian WaaWy *>#• : „ 

260 Weawn Avow*. m 

Europe alnndl 

pieaw add 20?fco( outer vakia 

Beat of the world ahmaH 

Wd 30% o( enter vBtea (SPP«w- 

or clo«tefvstea{7-10«^ 


Hood rambles, Battle of Britain 
days, Shakespeare's Globe. This, of 
course is hardly unique to England, 
out here the pastiche is also politi- 
cal. We have monarclis arriving to 
Parliament in gilded coaches, 
and bold barons who arc not Terry- 
Tnomas actors but real people who 
* ole in a functioning political cham- 
o*r. Other countries have theme 
parks. But as any visitor to London 
Mil confirm, England itself can feel 
like one, 

Yetthe English passion for dress- 
mg up is matched by growing un- 
ttse about nationhood. Julian 
7 rne9 has taken this spirit of the 
ime and further distilled it into one 
<- hovels you are likely 

* romp hut it is written In anger. 
® a ehort first section, ex- 

S ^? ne> about a 8 |rl ’ 8 dam - 

Wi childhood. There Is a longer 
loti™ 8at ' re * n which a tycoon 
™ ? v . er ^ lale of Wight and 
l-J!? a stent theme park of 
Jnfihsh history. Then there is a 
, r „,, tentasy about England in re- 
ih„ ® pl ® ce of organic farms And 
occasional steam locomotive, 
um* alter8 « disturbingly, from 

«dion to the next The central 
Tr.m ls CL more cartoon-llke, more 

fe™M Sh S rpel8 J h ' than an > 1h|n s 
2” haa done before, The 
true. ,1?™. P nmBr y. the outlines 
Die u.h J0 ^ e3 obvious. For peo-* 
iMh?°. U ^' V 118 80rt o! “ns. this 
lslcotwi I \2 f ll,lng 'ike: the 
. | < are mostly 

' Ule " 11 Sets a take par- 
n- 1 fD|v m i' |Ie ? a,, ls, fake London (bg, 
L — Pave, Stonehenge, and so on. 



Enveloped in Manila 



Julian Barnes: a romp written In anger 


A new royal couple, including the 
improbably-named Queen Denise, 
move there. So do Manchester 
United. It declares independence 
and becomes a world tourist attrac- 

England, England. It is “everything 
you imagined England to be, but 
more convenient, cleaner, friend- 
lier. and more efficient'. It Is also 
much more popular. 

The heritage Industry la an easy 
target, Barnes doesn’t miss, though 
it was mildly amusing to read the 
breathless promise on the back of 
my proof copy:. ‘.‘Hugeftill cotourad-- 
vertislrtg'. . . Splendid mobiles of die 
Island . , , 18-copy dump-bin and 
header . . . Author tour. 1 ' Next stop, 
the Julian Barnes Experience? 

By tlie final section, the tone has 
shifted again. Old England suffers 
economic collapse. The Scots buy 
the northern counties and the 
Welsh, Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire. Scheming Europeans isolate 
England from the continent By 
which time, I. felt, Barnes's satire 
had curdled into an exhibition of 
self-pity reminiscent of a meeting of 
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the UK Independence Party. Then 
the English turn rurallst, and the 
mood changes again. 

Barnes's deep theme is the 
search for authenticity. What is 


the start of tills novel. In a 
derelict hotel, a man called Sean 
ia waiting to ambush some gang- 
sters; he is in a suburb of mod- 
ern Manila, growing stickier with 
Lite dusk; he is nervous. Entire 
sentences, even paragraphs, are 
composed of single words or 
phrases: “Heat.'' *’And Blood. ^ 
"No other guests." The Filipino 
gangsters take quite a time to ar- 
rive. As Sean fiddles with his 
gun, and stares at the cracks in 
the ceiling, the relentlessly 
hyped-up pages begin to Jar a lit- 
tle. Everything is too stylised •— 
the bare bulbs, the Bldttering 
cockroaches, the mute concierge 
downstairfli with his "sweat- 
soaked cigarette" — a9 If 
art-directed for a particularly 
ominous advertisement. 

All this la exactly as a sceptic 
about Aiex Garland would ex- 
pect. His previous, first novel, 
The Beach, despite its swell of 
sales and acclaim, had a whiff of 
the calculated yarn about it It 
was about backpackers in 
Thailand, just when travelling 
there was fashionable; It boi^ 
rowed from the great literary 
boys’ tales like Heart Of 


our history, what we think we re- 
member? A Baudrillardlan world of 
mimicry and theme-park falsity 
threatens Ufa itself, Barnes argues, 
because it cuts away at our capacity 
for seriousness. In a key passage, 
Martha explodes: "Look what's hap- 
pened to Old England. It. stopped 
believing in thing*- Oh, it still mud- 
dled aI6Hg. lt did OK. But It lost se- 
riousness" Thafs die proposition 
behind tills book. The search for au- 
thenticity, in an Increasingly unreal 
world, is worth it. Ifa the search for 
life Itself. I said this was odd. Noth- 
ing could be odder thHn such a car- 
toonish romp whose real concern Is 
seriousness. But this is both ambi- 
tious and Berious — real, if you like. 
Dive at those dump-bins. 


Itwhatryro tfalnltwo.hnoMr«fc- .kD» r ha oiiwn«Haor«|; Of i qica^- 


H you would Ilk© to order tote book 
at the 8 p sdal price of £1 3 contact 
I CullureShop (see page 26) 


but It was aa unsubtie as a tradi- 
tional thriller. 

At first, The Tesseract does - 
not seem afraid of cllchda either. 
Before Sean’s showdown, we 
learn via a flashback, be M ld11s 
time” at an airicondjtipneg. ^ i :j . .: 
MEPonald'ft ^flnrred With a 
milkshake”. Don Pepe, the head, 
gangster, keeps match sticks in a 
silver case, to chew on like a 
Bond villain. His Mercedes 
“purred”. 

Then the book starts to relax 
and broaden. Don Pepe is stuck 
In traffic. His subordinates pass 
tiie blame around, hide behind 
their thick headrests, whisper 
and nod out of earshot. Quietly, 
the opening premise starts to 
shift around. 

Don Pepe is tiie first to die In 
the hotel shoot-out Sean scram- 
bles away into Its maze of corri- 


dorSi-Conimi y 1-4 cainvf-nlinii. hr- 
finds hiniHcIf unable to run very 
fast: his adrenaline refuses to 
come. And then the rowel dives 
off into another plot altogether. 

In the next suburb, ti ric h 
modier is waiting for her hus- 
bnnd to get back from work. He 
is in the traffic jam loo, shouting 
reassurances down bis mobile 
phone. She is worrying about 
the distant gunshots. She keeps 
going back to the fridge for ice 
cream. For a conjuror of adven- 
tures and exotica, Garland picks 
out thia domestic fragility sur- 
prisingly well. The rich family’s 
garden ia groaning with blos- 
som. just waiting to fall. 

Garland is working up a 
panorama. After the comfort- 
able and tiie criminal, he docs 
the poor: a pair of street kids, 
Totoy and Vincente, scamper 
into both stories as wide-eyed 
observers. The detail of this 
Btarts to resonate in the beat 
Dickensian manner. Manila be- 
comes more than a travel-book 
backdrop: a great modern atew 
of a city. 

The only problem is. The 
Tesseract needs an ending. For 
the last 30 pages, Garland twists 
and ties all his plot strands into 
a single knot of coincidence. His 
excuse 19 In the tide: a tesseract, 
he slightly ponderously explains, 
ia the three-dimensional shape 
you get when a “hypercube" — 

[ an unknowable four-dimensional 

entity — la unravelled. Likewise, 
the characters here are all fated 
to see a different fraction of the 
world around them. Sean and 
his pursuers, and the middle- 
class couple, and the. pair o f In- — 
j-quisftjve uTchinS — all of them 
stumble out under the blossom, 
baffled, and into the final gun 
battle. 

The climax strains. This Is fit- 
ting. If the promotion of Alex 
Garland, with bis young stubble 
and low-lit photos, hpp been like 
a rock star’s, then The Tesseract 
is Us difficult second album: 
worked-on, a welcome widening 
of possibilities, but less coherent 
and daring than It thinks It ts. Aa 
one of its more nebulous sen- 
tences begins, “Everything 
weird was the bottom line LiV 
You never learn quite what it ail 
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i nonaj leatival at university Col- point. 20 Bc3 axb3 21 svM 

lege School was the most ambitious Ra3? Into the lion's dm SW 

producuon yet for Adam Raoof, the Qsb3? would run into 22 % 4l £ flsb.tt Armstrong 


production yet for Adam Raoof, the Qsb3? would run into 22 to ht Robsrt Armstrong 

prolific London organiser friends should retreat 2 l...Qd7. vs ’' I! 

call tile Don King of chess. Three 22 Bxg7l Rf7 Of courietfltap i I 1CHM0ND, vibrant and ver- 
separate tournaments, one a gar- 23 Qb2+ wins. 23 Ral QxMlif' W saale ' sl,owe[1 positive 
gantuan 15-round affair, gave oppor- Be5 Nd7 2S Qg4+ K(8 26 BdtUfeSJl face of English rugby with a 
tunides for GM and 1M norms or Resigns. Impressive play, an lndiaiF" llEK ™ ter P erforma " ce that 
Fide ratings. Raoof plana a similar team of Anand, SashiWran Barm I lhe champions and un- 

multi-event fesdval in Oxford just and Thipsay could turn high in the ' j their own Premiership am- 
before Christmas with the aid of a chess Olympiad. i j bilions. Six slickly worked tries, two 

mysterious benefactor who has do- Tliere were also decisive minia- | tf dlenl ^ lhe flanker Robbie Hut- 
nated a £10,000 prize fund. tures in the Hampstead festival «P“ Kl1 embarrassing gaps in 


Wiggling, wriggling terror 


before Christmas with the aid of a 
mysterious benefactor who has do- 
nated a £10,000 prize fund. 

Jonathan Penrose, the record 10- 
time British champion, was a UCS 
pupil, while Britain's leading master 
of the 1950s, Hugh Alexander, lived 


lhe Newcastle defence which may 
shortly force owner Sir John Hall to 
teach (or his chequebook. 

It was the best possible pipe- 


r HE swifts and swallows were 
gone in early August, but the 
house martins are still here. 
Even with the shortening of days 
iincl n colder edge to mornings, the 
martins seem spellbound by the 
lazy, harvest days of fate summer, 

reliirrmil t<l liogin Hw-long journey 

south until they have to. The notion 
of autumn becomes more of a palpa- 
ble presence. You can see and taste 
it in tlie ripening fruit and seeds, and 
you enn hear it in the wild voices. 

A family of buzzards, sometimes 
foui- or five, launch into the wind. As 
they hang and wheel in the sky they 
call out The young buzzards have 
not developed the plaintive mewing 
cry of the adults. Theirs is an insou- 
ciant but challenging call, a sharp, 
blading yell which seems not just 
addressed to each other but to the 
whole landscape and its inhabitants. 
Ravens croak, rooks rasp and at 
night shuddering hoots of tawny 
owls bind the dark woods under 
countless stars. The sounds these 
birds make are deceptively simple 
compared with the complex vocabu- 
lary of songbirds, but they have a 
power that strikes deep. There’s 
something about the way these calls 
are received that is not captured by 


our rational understanding of the 
animals which make them. 

Sounds that set the blood racing 
embody a strangeness of the wild 
which finds a thrilling place within 
us. But there are stranger things. As 
I rummage about in a hedgebank, 
something dark falls in front of me. 
It has snake-like markings of black 
lattice over green nnd grey { a sharp - 

tail spike ami its great bulbous head 
has two pairs of enormous staring 
eyes. It begins to twitch and thrash 
from side to side, raising its head 
from which a long trunk emerges. 
This is a real surprise, and although 
it takes me a second or two to re- 
alise what this thing really is. I’m 
amazed by Its shock value. The 
monster is the larva of the large ele- 
phant hawk moth, and it had been 
feeding on willowherb leaves when I 
disturbed it. 

The larva's response is to 
frighten off would-be predators until 
it becomes the beautiful green and 
willowherb-pink moth. We tend to 
think of its defensive shock tactics 
as merely subterfuge, a strategy to 
avoid being eaten. Some Insects 
have bright colours to warn that 
they are poisonous; some mimic 
other insects which are either poiso- 
nous or have a defensive sting or 
bite; and some use sophisticated 


camouflage. Fat and succulent, the 
elephnnt hawk moth larva's body is 
as rich and ripe as the damsons 
falling from surrounding trees, and 
It would make a good meal for a 
large range of birds, reptiles, mam- 
mals and other insects. The secret 
of its power to shock lies not just in 
the strange thrashing movements 
-but itt-the-viauat-diaplnyr Dy fla s hing 1 
the forward-facing eye markings on 
the bulbous head and the sting-like 
spike at the rear, the larva becomes 
a chimera: part mammal, part rep- 
tile. part insect. 

Tills defensive display of this wig- 
gling grub might seem a bit comic if 
you know what it is. but like the 
sound of birds that echo In the 
human imagination and so enter our 
mythologies, it has a significance 
beyond our rational understanding 
of the creature itself. The larva's 
surprise works, if only for a few sec- 
onds, as we rifle through what we 
know about such creatures for an 
explanation that protects us from it. 
Even If you do know that the animal 
is wearing a disguise, you may he 
tempted to ask, what nightmare 
creature does it disguise itself as? 
What kind of monster lurks within 
our imaginations that confronts us 
in the appearance of this thing? 
Whatever it is, it's out there. 


nearby for some years. This time 1 d4 NfQ 2 c4 g6 3 NI3 Bg7 4 "P cnOT for R ’ chmontl at ,lieir new 
James Plaskett. the former British g3 0-0 5 Bg2 d6 6 0-0 c6 7 Nc3 I hon ' t ‘ i lll ° Maf,e i ski Stadium on the 

champion from Hastings, won the Qa5 8 h3 Be6 9 Nd2 NaG 10 d5 i uulsWrt9 of Rcndln S. which was 

GM group with 11/15 while Simon Bd7 11 o3 Ne7 12 b4 QaG 13 M wi,h a crowcl . bi « enou S^ 

Knott, a City fund manager, was Bb2 b5 14 cxb5 Nxb5 1 5 Nxb5 I l!),53l)) 10 su SK est tbeir bold dcc ^ 

first in the 1M tournament where Qxb5 16 dxc6 Bxc6 17 BxcG j ^ve there will be a success, 

both he and Essex’s Karl Mah, aged Qxc0 18 Nb3 Qd7 19 Kg2 a5! I lf Richmond, who bought 

17, achieved 1M norms. 20 Nxa5? Rxn5 21 Bxfli Qb7* ,tirewd 'y in c ' ose season, can 

Final scores in the GM event 22 Kg 1 Rd5 23 Resigns. llmtain lhe remarkable level of 
were Plaskett 11, Kreiman (US) and 4ffl and control they achieved 

Sashikiran (India) lOJtf. Hlllarp-Pers- No 2540 ■ •a™ 51 R ol> Andrew's muscular 

son (Sweden) 9^. Krishnan SRshiki- should have no problem Happy landing . . . Pichot dives over unchallenged for Richmond's second try 

ran. aged 17. who made a big [ r ■ " 1 " " =r wing in five-figure support once 

impression at the British champi- 0 ** community projects get into have to rebuild and develop young | He was candid nhoul the reasons | Rich 

onship, mi 3 eed hfa second GM 7 | —£“«&> -y full swing. 

norm by one point but showed why * w ! kiclmiond’s biggest assc-ls arc 

Indian fans compare him to lhe a I & k - 1 ** international players, Bei 

great Vishy Anand. B I 1 j ttirkc, Spencer Brown. Allan Bute 





Krishnan Sashikiran (Indin) v 
Ron Burnett (US) 

1 d4 Nft3 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 
Bg5 Sashi likes tills sharp system, 
which the great Boris Spassky also 
favoured in Ills youth. c5 5 d5 b5 
6 dxe6 fxe6 7 cxb5 0-0 8 Nf3 
Bh7 9 Rcl Qb6?l 
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Endre Vegh v Simon Williams. 


Kchmond's biggest assc-ls ore things right." 


have to rebuild and develop young I He was candid nhoul the rwisuiis I Richmond's questions cume from 
players like Johnny Wilkinson to get for Ids side's defeat, their second at all tiuarlers but they were especially 


the hands of Richmond this 


IWr international pi ay era, Ben In fact, Wilkinson, one of the The rules have changed and ymi tries from set-pieces close to the 
Clirke, Spencer Brown. Allan Bute- youngsters on whom Clive Wood just have to adjust," lie said. "You line. First Clarke, then Piehul 


m and the Argentine scrum-half ward lias pegged England's future, cannot keep file ball now for long stormed over from five-metro 

Agustin Pichot, all of whom revelled had such an ineffectual game that periods — you have to move it away scrums in the right corner. 

I 10 Newcastle's discomfort, roared lie was substituted near the end. In from the tackle. Our scrum creaked Then, after Bateman had raced 

b by (heir delighted supporters, theory he was playing at flyhnlf and Richmond caused us a lot of home tu score from long range, the 


■Jssing out the Tynesiders’ weak- while Andrew wore the No 12 shirt; problems." 


industrious Hutlon twice touched 


| at scrum and line-out, Clarke's in practice frequent switching of Kingston, whose job was thought down front a drive-maul when Craig 
j tportiinistic side wasted no oppor- positions between the two created to be on the line last spring, pointed Quinnell won line outs in the right 

; Jit)' lo exploit Iheir opponents' midfield confusion which Richmond out that Richmond, a third division corner. Brown completed lhe agony 

Nation with a searing break or were happy to exploit. To make mat- side three years ago, had probably for the visitors with a superb solo 

i -Jffing drive to the line. Lers worse, Wilkinson’s goal-kicking made quicker progress than any of break. 

was so wayward that eventually theinivals. "Last season our players Trailing 41-15. Newcastle ulli- 


Black regains his srambit nawn HaninsteaH IM iqqr Black (to 4 ’One or two key players have left was so wayward that eventually theinivals. "Last season our players Trailing 4115. Newcastle ulli- 
but White's dark-squared bfohop be- move* is threepawnsup, but the hti i f" d they have a lot of Andrew look over the job, experienced Premiership rugby for malely saved their blushes with well 

comes powerful. 9 ... a6 is more Dawn is hard to stoo Slowly and | men 111 their s,de - 9a,d John Newcastle s captain Dean Ryan the first time but we still finished worked scores near the end, co»r- 


u-vi ixe* 13 neu mengmpian round tne board, snruggea nn , “ V ,,, 7 * , - , V 

for such positions, preserving the shoulders, ihen pushed 2 h7. VU I **' scored 50 P omls - They will I in seeking replacements, 
strong bishop. happened next? I 

Ba0 16 b3 Bxe2 17 Qxe2 a5 r^- oi_i oi_ 

18 Nd2 Nxd2 19 Bxd2 a4 No 2539: 1 h5l Rgl 2Kg2g43h6| WtS Diary ShlV Sharma 

Black's plan of weakening the b3 Rb5 4 Ii7 nnd the pawn costs Block'* j r . 

pawn then ganging up pieces on it rook. i| turopean super league 

plan is kicked into touch 


Quick crossword no. 435 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


I I Eldest son and hair 
apparent of BriNah 
sovereign (6,2,5) 

B Fruit — may be i 
bolted) (3) 

9 Flrt{9) 

10 Passage— of 

power-7- (8)- 

11 Wine— shippers 
use It (4) 

13 Shut (6) 

14 Beat (6) 

16 Poor — average (4) 
•“U ffrannnnnrta 
language of 
OiwbIPb “1984" (6) 

20 Liveliness-^ of 
cartoon Dims? P) 

21 Partof ptey — 

passed by 
Parliament (3) 

22 Trouble as 
. consequence of an 
action (3, 5,2, 3) 


2 Questioning (13) 

3 Overturned (8) 

4 Prayer (6). 


A T THE English Bridge Union's 
n summer meeting in Brighton, 
two British teams played an exhibi- 
tion match against the Australian 
national team and the Chinese 
ladies, who had won the silver 
medal In the World Championships 
last year. The most entertaining 
deal of the event was reserved for 


on a jump to 6NT. How did he do? monds, and Paul Hackett claimed 12 
Well, his partner Paul Hackett tricks in short order. Minus K* 
had these cards: looked a revolting result foe East- 

West, but there was better new 
♦ 863 VAKQJ97 4KQ5*Q from the other table: 

Not everybody'9 idea of a 3NT South West North E® 8 * 

overcall, but the bid has a lot of Jason Justin 

practical merit. There were plenty of 34 3V 4# 4* 


f 'UNTROVERSIAL plans by mer England international into re- 

y Media Partners, an Italian com- tirement at 34. Wright made 601 9e- 

fa form a breakaway super nior appearances for his four 

of Europe’9 leading football professional clubs — Oxford 

, ubshave been turned down by top United. Southampton. Derby 

(U f* ul>s - All 20 Premiership County and Liverpool — and won 45 

rejected the proposals unanl- senior International caps. He is 

“sly and agreed to seek change likely to move into coaching. 

^KhJriuuu corn P et * t * on9 t * irou Rh 


D AVID LLOYD, the England A USTRAUA’S Michael Doohan 
cricket coach, was severely / a won his fifth 500cc San Marino 
K IciOrTI IO reprimanded by the England and Grand Prix at Imola — his succes- 

I lUdyUv Wales Cricket Board for his dis- slve victory on the circuit. The 

, . paraging assessment of the Sri reigning world champion domi- 

■)[/") TO l J O ll Lanka off-spinner Muthiah Mura- nated the race and finished ahead of 

ilv-/ LV-/V-4WI lltharan. Lloyd implied during the Alex Criville of Spain. Max Biaggi of 

Oval Test that he still viewed Italy disappointed his home crowd 
mer England international into re- Murtlitharan as "a chucker", even by coming third. The result throws 
tirement at 34. Wright made 601 9e- though his bowling action had been the championship wide open — 
nior appearances for his four passed as legitimate. Doohan is now only four points be- 

professional clubs — Oxford hind Blaggl, with Criville third. 


I tennis star. It was the perfect 
24th birthday gift for the player who 


ball Union elected its first black 


erosion (4) 

6 Florence 
Nightingale 
(4, 2,3, 4) 

7 Layer(7) 

12 Old joke — cracked 
at Christmas?® • 

13 Close — 
agreement (7) 

15 Zoc#ac sign (6) 

.18. Pool — oat (5) 

19 .Crippled — but 
courageous (4) 


! Last week’s solution 


IdULUUUUUUUULJtiJU 

□ □ O D □ D D 
EJoacJCHfla oaanQ 
□ a a □ a □ 
□□□□ □□□anpDD 
a □ a o e □ 
□0dddh njnanan 
p a □ □ a d 
saaaQHQa aana 
a q □ □ a a 
aanao aaDanos 


♦ AKJ 10972 ¥84 462 *K10 

Your left-hand opponent opens 
with a preemptive three diamonds 
~Cthe_og£on ents a re vulnerable, you 
are ndBT~Tuui -pwtner-j urerralla 
: 3NT, which is natural but can have a 
very wide range — anything from 
an optimistic 16-count to a full- 
blooded 20 or more. Right-hand op- 
ponent bids four clubs, also natural. 
What coll do you make? 

With little room to explore, Tony 
was forced into a gamble. Since 
4NT wouid.be natural, he could not 
check for aces if he was going to bid 
a slam. Mindful that after the vulner-. 
able opponents’ preemptive tactics, 

: there was a strong probability that a 
■ spade contract Would run into some 
defensive ruffs, Tony put his money 


the opponents were in possession of Pass 
two aces, so It looked as though 
Tony had lost his bet. But he hadn't, Wf 
for this was the full deal: Nortl 


North 

* A KJ 10972 
¥84 
4 62 

~ -*.K_1Q 

West East 

* Q 5 *4 

¥1065 ¥32 

4 None 4 AJ 

♦AJ987632 *54 

South 
»■ 4863 

¥ AK.Q J 97 
4 KQ5 
*Q 


f£ ss • collective rejection came r" SSEX off-spinner Peter Such is — for the second time In three vice-president. Mr Nkanunu was the 

a meeting between the club Cthe surprise choice in England's years. Greg Rusedski, 25 last Sun- only nominee for the post vacated 

When the Hackett twins held the "iefs and Gerhard Algner. Uefa’s 17-strong squad for the Ashes tour day, slumped to a third-round defeat by Louis Luyt in May. 

North-South cards, they tod * ^ j S***' secretary, who assured of Australia this winter. Such played and surrendered the top position to 

misunderstanding. Jason HadK** ( ’ mat changes would be made the last of his eight Tests against Henman. 


achieved it by reaching the last 16 at president, Silas Nkanunu, a human 
the US Open In Flu9ltlng Meadow rights lawyer and the union's former 


misunderstanding, jnwu y t,| ,l wuuiu nuiuc me ibsh ui uia cigm 

interpreted his brother's bid of WJ iri " • lhree European competitions New Zealand at Old Trafford four 
clubs as denoting some diarWHW j «Hsr to guarantee participating years ago. John Crawley has won 

support, so he bid five diamond* ;; more money. the vote for the seventh batting spot 

over four spades hoping ! — — - aliead of Graeme Hick. Also in the 

He didn’t— he went four down W party are his Lancashire team-mates 

bled, so East-West at this law ; | ITENHAM HOTSPUR have Michael Atlierton and Warren 

picked up 1 10 and 3 IMPsI ’ 1 c^Jh ? r S oni P an y with their Swiss Hegg, the latter previous uncapped 

A word of advice. Should y« ^Christian Gross. Gross re- at Test level, 

ever be in the position of haring * ^ oerry Francis last Novem- Kent seamer Dean Headley, 

tell Tony Forrester that he has )u 'fcnuniJklTS lllt ' club ' 6 flagging dropped after the Lord’s defeat 

lost points for bidding and , ; D,,t Spurs only just avoided against Soutli Africa, has also been 

6NT missing two aces, It’s wise , ^ on fast season, and have had recalled. Surrey young guns, Ben 

do it bv telenram. I starl mis term. Hollioake and Alex Tudor, have 


¥32 A 

4 AJ 1098743 ever 
*54. tefll 


6NT missing two acea, It’s Mse W 
' do it by telegram. 


* Q If you would like to order 30 

Mahmoodls book Bridge For 

Against 6NT by South West could Beginners: A Complete Course 
cash the ace of clubsi but he had no ' at the special price of El ^ 
way to reach his partner’s ace of dia- contact GultureShop (see poSP 


start this term. Hollioake and Alex Tudor, have 

' been handed places, too. The 17 

iVPopruM x are: Stewart,, Hussain, Atherton,' 

dVrirfufj f° ot taller Mark Butcher, Cork, Crawley, Croft, 
ar-lnncTv, adm ' tted defeat In hia Fraser, Gough, Headley, Hegg. Hol- 
i S kj? fo overcome a seri- lioake, MullaOy, Ramprakash, Such, 
condit ion, forcing the for- Thorpe and Ttidor. 



I VI booked his place In Ainericnn 
baseball's hall of fame when he 
equalled the current record of 61 
home runs In a season, set by Roger 
Marls in 1961. With 19 games re- 
maining the St Louis Cardinals star, 
who has now gone one better than 
the legendary Babe Ruth, has 
plenty of time to set a new mark. 


JACKIE BLANCHFLOWER. one 
Uof the survivors of the 1958 
Munich air crash which killed eight 
Manchester United players on their 
way back from a European Cup 
match against .Red Sfar Belgrade, 
lias died of cancer.'He was 65. 


SPORT 31 


Cricket NatWest Trophy 


Derbyshire 
fail to stem 
Red Rose 


I NatWest would like a change 
to the current format of their 
final, which would involve (wo 
aides ploying a game of cricket to 
decide who tosses a coin. 

Once again, the September 
final, which is supposed to be u 
showpiece occasion, was re- 
ducecl to h game of such onc- 
sldcdncss tlmta watchdog body 
— Oftcrik — might he needed to 
investigate unjustifiable use of 
the word “match”. This waa little 
more than a charitable donation 
to Lancashire bunk accounts, 
nnd Derbyshire players should 
claim tax relief. 

By 1pm last Sunday the Red 
Rose had secured a game that 
“because of inclement went her" 
did not even start until half past 
four on Saturday nnd finished 
for the day shortly after seven. In 
all, a total of (47 overs were 
howled which makes it almost 
2ft overs shorter than the previ- 
ous shortest final, which look 
place last year — itself five deliv- 
eries shorter than die year be- 
fore that. 

Lancashire’s nine wicket suc- 
cess matched that of Essex IasI 
year, and was the seventh time 
they have lifted either this trophy 
or the Gillette Cup. On Monday 
they bent Hampshire by 1 (5 runs 
to win the AXA league. Lying in 
third place in the county cham- 
pionship only eight points adrift 
of Leicestershire, they could yet 
turn a good season into the most 
astounding one in their history. 

Although the start was delayed, 
the clammy atmosphere and low 
cloud meant that the toss would 
be crucial, but few could have an- 
ticipated to what extent. 
Derbyshire, who needed all lhe 
help they could get if they were 
going to compete, got none, ex- 
cept for some wild Lancastrian 
bowling in the opening overs after 
Wasim Akram predictably had 
sent them In to bat 

Instead, an improbable open- 
ing stand of 70 between. Kim 
Barnett and Michael Slater was 
followed by a collapse of historic 
proportions that saw seven wick- 
ets fall for 11 runs against some 
superb swing and seam from Ian 
Austin and Peter Martin. In all, 
10 wickets fell for 38 runs. The 
total of 108 is the lowest first in- 
nings in the final of this competi- 
tion or Its predecessor, and the 
second lowest for either Innings. 
A target of 109 was never suffi- 
cient even to apply a modicum of 
real pressure on a side as street- 
wise as Lancashire. 

Cork got some satisfaction by 
uprooting Michael Atherton's 
offetump with a dream delivery, 
but It merely served to bring 
Neil Fnirbrother — making a 
record iOth appearance in a 
Lord’s final — in to join John 
Crawley. Their unbroken second 
wicket stand of 81, from 20 
overs, saw Lancashire home . 
with virtually half their sched- 
uled overs in hand. 

The man of the match award 
went to Austin for Ms 3-14, 
rather than Martin who swung 
the bail alarmingly to take 4-19. 






